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Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


HE year 1789 was a momentous one 
for human progress — the Paris 
populace stormed the Bastille, which 
incident marked the beginning of 
the French Revolution and the end 
of political despotism, and Daguerre was born, 
he, the inventor of photography! Photography 
enjoys the distinction of having contributed more 
to the happiness of mankind than any other art 
or science; and, while fully sensible of the emi- 
nent services of Fox-Talbot, Archer, Wedgewood, 
Schulze and Niepce in developing individual 
phases of photography, we are constrained to 
pay homage to the one man who, by his creative 
power and persevering research produced the 
sunlight-picture par excellence — the daguerreo- 
type. In referring to the charm of the daguerreo- 
type, ““Nemo”’ writes, in the Nottingham Guard- 
ian: “‘I can never look unmoved on a daguerreo- 
type. About these early sun-paintings there is a 
charm and a fidelity that are captivating, and a 
pursuance that is truly wonderful. There are 
other tale-telling things as well. These relics of 
the past are treasure-houses not only of the 
artistic taste of that time, but of the beauty of 
form and expression of a bygone generation. The 
daguerreotype-process revealed no flat-chested, 
angular women. The ladies’ costumes, too, are 
often so elegant that one wonders why the 
Worths of to-day do not go to them for their 
inspirations. There is something fine in the 
bearded faces of the men, with their well-fitting 
frock-coats, flowered waistcoats and_ stocks. 
Above all, one gets the impression that the faces 
that look at us out of the daguerreotype are the 
faces of real men and women. For retouching and 
‘faking’— the former quite necessary, I allow, 
in the rapid processes of to-day — were unknown 
to the fathers of the ‘black art.’” 

Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre first saw the 
light of day at Cormeilles, near Paris, November 
18, 1789. He was by profession a scene-painter — 
the greatest that ever lived — and originated the 








diorama. His father was court-crier at Cormeilles, 
and during the fearful times of the French Revo- 
lution lost his position, which necessitated a 
change. The family chose Orléans as its next 
place of abode, taking with them Louis, who was 
then five years old. He attended the public 
school, and showed an early aptitude for draw- 
ing. At the age of thirteen, he is said to have pro- 
duced creditable portraits of his father and 
mother. This evidence of artistic skill induced 
his father to place him in a local architect’s office 
where he became proficient in tracing. This occu- 
pation did not interest him, however, and in 
1803, at the advice and with the assistance of his 
father, he went to Paris, where he entered the 
employ of Degotti, a successful scene-painter. 
The youth of sixteen had at last found a voca- 
tion to his liking and he progressed rapidly, de- 
veloping technical ability, an inventive faculty 
and a decorative sense, of which he made excel- 
lent use in new and striking stage-effects. The 
managers of the principal theaters in Paris were 
only too glad to avail themselves of the products 
of his originality and skill. Through his experi- 
ence gained by assisting Pierre Prevost in paint- 
ing panoramas of London, Rome, Naples, 
Athens and Jerusalem — which were exhibited 
between 1816 and 1821 — Daguerre conceived 
the idea of the diorama, a creation with which 
his name was brilliantly associated. To mate- 
rialize this idea, he associated himself with Bur- 
ton, in 1823, and a circular building, designed by 
Daguerre, was at once erected. In the center 
was the circular platform for the spectators, 
which was made to rotate in order to bring the 
pictures successively into view. In 1830 Daguerre 
introduced his diorama with double effect. The 
pictures were painted on both sides of a thin 
canvas and lighted at the back and top. By 
changing and manipulating the lights in an in- 
genious manner, exceedingly novel and beautiful 
effects were obtained. This method was par- 
ticularly successful with interiors, day- and 
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night-scenes and similar subjects, and enjoyed a 
great vogue. During this activity Daguerre 
found time to paint a number of successful easel- 
pictures which were hung at the various exhibi- 
tions. It was in 1824 that he yielded to the long- 
cherished desire to fix the camera obscura picture, 
and he was soon immersed in a flood of study and 
research, in the course of which he made experi- 
ments that were ingenious and original. 

The following is an outline of Daguerre’s ex- 
periments which culminated in the final, success- 
ful step to his invention. Among his several 
trials with the resin derived from distilling the 
essence of lavender, Daguerre discovered that a 
silvered copper-plate sensitized with the fumes 
of iodine could be impressed by a luminous image. 
He exposed such a plate in the camera, but it 
proved to be under-timed, as there was no visible 
image. Somewhat irritated, he placed the plate 
in a closed cupboard where he kept his various 
chemicals, intending to clean it and use it again. 
On the following morning he discovered to his 
astonishment that the latent image had been 








DAGUERRE 8S HOME AND STUDIO, PARIS 


developed into a clear and visible picture! His 
intuition told him at once that the cabinet con- 
tained the cause of this miraculous transforma- 
tion. He now exposed another plate, under- 
timing it like the first one, placed it in the cab- 
inet, as before, and, after a given length of time, 
he examined the plate and was overjoyed to dis- 
cover again a developed image. In order to de- 
termine which of the various agencies in the 
cabinet had caused this phenomenon, he con- 
tinued the experiment by placing in the cabinet 
one freshly exposed plate after another, and 
each time removing one chemical until, at last, 
there remained only a crucible containing some 
quicksilver (metallic mercury). He suspected at 
once that the quicksilver was the mysterious 
developing-agent, for he knew that, even at 
ordinary temperatures, the metal emitted vapor. 
He now took a flat metal dish, into which he 
poured a small quantity of quicksilver, and 
heated it over a spirit-lamp. Over the dish he 
placed an exposed plate and discovered that the 
mercurial vapor condensed at those parts which 
had been exposed to the light, and thus the image 
was developed into a brilliant picture of great 
delicacy and purity. The point now was to make 
the picture permanent, and he found that re- 
peated washing in a strong solution of common 
salt completely removed the unaltered iodide of 
silver; but this procedure did not result in really 
beautiful pictures. Shortly before, Herschel had 
announced that sodium hyposulphite possessed 
the property of completely dissolving the silver 
haloids, an idea which Daguerre was not slow to 
adopt. 

Hearing that another investigator, Joseph 
Nicéphore Niepce, had also been experimenting 
in various ways to produce pictures by the action 
of sunlight, Daguerre approached him and the 
two exchanged views. After a number of meet- 
ings they formed a partnership — in 1829 — to 
continue for ten years, each to work assiduously 
for their joint benefit. Niepce died in 1833, in 
his sixty-ninth year, without having made any 
important advance in his original process. After 
the death of his associate, Daguerre prosecuted 
the work with unremitting vigor, but along his 
own, original lines, eliminating every suggestion 
of Niepce’s methods. By the year 1837 he 
had made such rapid progress that he could not 
resist the temptation to communicate his joy and 
satisfaction to Isidore Niepce, who had suc- 
ceeded to his father’s interests, and with whom 
he made a supplementary agreement, to wit: 
**T, the undersigned, hereby declare that Monsieur 
L. J. M. Daguerre, painter, and member of the 
Legion of Honor, has communicated to me a 
process of which he is the inventor. This new 
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DAGUERRE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE, WINONA LAKE, IND. 


method has the advantage of reproducing ob- 
jects with sixty to eighty times the rapidity of 
that invented by Monsieur J. N. Niepce, my 
father. As a result of this communication, 
Monsieur Daguerre consents to turn over to the 
partnership the new process of which he is the 
inventor, and which he has improved, on condi- 
tion that this new process shall bear the name of 
Daguerre only.” Repeated attempts were made 
to organize a company to put the invention on 
the market, and, as is usually the case with a 
really good thing, they were not crowned with 
success. Finally, Daguerre, then fifty years old, 
decided to enlist the aid of the government 
through the medium of Arago, the eminent as- 
tronomer and physicist, by whom the invention 
was announced and explained in detail in the 
Academy of Sciences, in 1839, before one of the 
largest meetings ever held by that body. Arago’s 
address produced a profound sensation and a 
favorable though not entirely adequate result. 
A life-pension of 6000 francs was granted by the 
Chamber of Deputies to Daguerre, and 4000 
francs to his associate, Isidore Niepce, on con- 
dition that the process be made public, which 
was done. The new art was christened ‘‘The 
Daguerreotype.” It was rumored, at the time, 
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that the Russian government stood ready to give 
500,000 francs for Daguerre’s secret, and the 
English papers expressed themselves as amazed 
that so magnificent a reward had been declined; 
but material temptations had no effect on the 
conscientious, patriotic Frenchman, who pre- 
ferred a modest income and the satisfaction to 
have rendered a direct service to mankind. 
Daguerre continued to make improvements in 
the art as long as he lived, and published several 
treatises on the subject. He died, at Petit-Brie- 
sur-Marne, July 12, 1851, and lies buried in the 
churchyard of that little village, which also 
contains a monument erected to his memory. 
Another but more elaborate monument to 
Daguerre is in Washington, D. C. It was erected 
in 1890, by the Photographers’ Association of 
America, from a design by the American sculptor, 
J. Scott Hartley, at an expense of $8,000, and 
stands on the grounds of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. For grace and beauty of design, this 
tribute of esteem and affection is worthy the 
fame of the illustrious inventor, and speaks well 
for the taste and generosity of the projectors. 
The bronze likeness, modeled from a daguerreo- 
type, has been pronounced an admirable one by 
distinguished connoisseurs; and as to the maiden, 
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typically French in face 
and figure, she expresses 
the sentiment felt by 
every appreciative expo- 
nent of photography the 
world over. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that 
the approaching natal 
day of Daguerre — the 
eighteenth of November 
—will be commemo- 
rated by the photog- 
raphers of America, par- 
ticularly as the services 
of La Fayette, Rocham- 
beau and De _ Grasse, 
rendered this country 
in an hour of grave peril, 
do not appear to be as 
precious in the nation’s 
mind as they should be. 
No doubt Washington’s 
handsome memorial will 
be the object of special 
demonstration at the 
hands of the local pho- 
tographers. Nor should 
the Daguerre Memorial 
Institute, at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, be for- 
gotten. The building has 
been rented permanently 
by the Photographers’ 
Association of Indiana, 
and is dedicated to the 
highest ideals in photo- 
graphic portraiture. 

Of course, Daguerre’s 
method was improved 
in several respects, par- 
ticularly the sensibility of the plate and the gold- 
toning. The following, then, is an epitome of the 
process as practised by the leading craftsmen 
during its best period. 

Preparing the plate. The base of the daguerreo- 
type was a sheet of copper cut to a regular size, 
23x 31, 31x 41, 41 x 63, or 6} x 8}, provided with 
a thin coating of pure silver, done either electri- 
cally or mechanically. The plate was given an 
extremely high polish, by means of very fine 
rouge powder or powdered pumice-stone mixed 
with olive-oil. Sometimes the plate was bur- 
nished by means of a lathe, or buffed, laboriously, 
by hand, the plate being heated over a spirit- 
lamp meanwhile. 

Sensitizing the plate, A. The plate, highly 
polished and scrupulously clean, was then placed, 
face downward, on a light-tight box of suitable 
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size — over a dish containing crystals of iodine, 
the fumes of which attacked the plate. This 
sensitizing-process took considerable time, as it 
was not safe to heat the iodine. 

Sensitizing the plate, B. The iodized plate 
was next exposed, in a similar manner, to the 
fumes of bromine, until it took on a rose color, 
when it was subjected again to the iodine-vapor. 
As soon as the plate had assumed a golden yellow 
tint, it was ready to be exposed in the camera. 

The exposure. Success depended greatly on 
the correct exposure of the plate to the fumes of 
the iodine. With Daguerre’s original method, 
the plates were not very sensitive and required 
an exposure upwards of thirty minutes. At first, 
only outdoor-subjects were photographed. In 
order to shorten the exposure, it was customary 
to whiten the face of the sitter with powder, and 
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then mask it by means 
of a piece of black cloth 
attached to a_ long 
stick, while the dark 
portions of the figure, 
such as the dress, re- 
ceived the necessary ex- 
posure. Later, when 
the sensitiveness of the 
plates was increased, 
the exposurewas merely 
a question of seconds. 

The Development. 
This was accomplished 
by submitting the ex- 
posed plate to mercu- 
rial vapor— Daguerre’s 
personal discovery. 
The plate was placed, 
obliquely, in a light- 
tight box, over a cup 
containing metallic 
mercury. A spirit-lamp 
under and outside the 
box caused the mer- 
cury, heated to a tem- 
perature of 140° to 167° F., to vaporize. This 
process could be carefully observed by artificial 
light through an opening in the side of the devel- 
oping-box. When the desired temperature was 
reached, the spirit-lamp was removed and the 
temperature allowed to fall to 130° F. The latent 
image now began gradually to appear, and as 
soon as development was complete — which took 
about five minutes — the plate was removed to 
a grooved box and protected from the light until 
it was convenient to complete the operation. 

Fixation. After a slight rinsing in distilled 
water, the plate was fixed in a 10-percent solu- 
tion of sodium hyposulphite and washed in 
warm distilled water. 

Gold-toning. The clearness and beauty of the 
daguerreotype were much enhanced by treat- 
ment to a solution of sel d’or (gold hyposulphite), 
which also made it more permanent. 
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Although the daguer- 
reotype has stirred the 
world as few inventions 
have done before or 
since, and numbered 
among its patrons the 
greatest men and wom- 
en of the period, it was 
destined to give way to 
improved and less ex- 
pensive processes. The 
chemicals themselves 
were cheap enough, 
but each picture was 
required to be made 
upon the highly pol- 
ished surface of a sil- 
vered copper tablet. At 
first, success did not 
attend every exposure, 
and much time and 
pains were necessary to 
prepare the numerous 
poorly timed plates for 
renewed use. Many an 
enterprising photogra- 
pher with insufficient capital could not stand 
such constantly recurring losses, and, conse- 
quently, gave up the business. Nevertheless, 
the daguerreotype-process was practised in every 
part of the civilized world, and in no country 
did it flourish so long and so successfully as in 
the United States. In private families and 
museums may still be seen, in an excellent state 
of preservation, daguerreotype-portraits of such 
famous Americans as Calhoun, Choate, Webster, 
Sumner, Irving, Hawthorne, Cooper, Bryant and 
Poe. When kept with care, and from chemical 
and climatic influences, the daguerreotype has 
retained its pristine and peerless beauty. Despite 
its extremely delicate surface, the daguerreotype 
is capable of being restored, if stained or other- 
wise injured; but this work should be trusted 
only to a specialist of recognized reliability. 
Above all, persons not experienced with the diffi- 
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CURLY HEAD 


cult work of restoration should not attempt it, 
except, perhaps, when nothing is at stake. 
Prompted by a laudable desire to serve the inter- 
ests of their readers, publishers of technical 
magazines have given directions for repairing 
injured daguerreotypes, and, in trying to follow 
such advice, novices of inadequate skill have 
succeeded only in doing irreparable damage to 
masterpieces of a virtually lost art. 

There are photographic writers who assert 
that the daguerreotype-process is a negative one. 
This is an error. The daguerreotype, while not 
really a positive, presents a reversed image 
very similar to that of a ferrotype. It is rather a 
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negative of exceeding thinness, virtually trans- 
parent, seen against the mirror-like surface of the 
underlying silvered plate. 

In closing this rather inadequate sketch of 
Daguerre, let me quote a tribute paid the great 
Frenchman by the most eminent living authority 
in photographic science — Dr. J. M. Eder, of 
Vienna. ‘The undying honor to be the first to 
have utilized silver iodide as a light-sensitive 
substance in the camera obscura; the discovery 
of the development of the scarcely visible image 
by means of mercurial vapor, and the discovery 
of the fixation of the silver-image belong exclu- 
sively to Daguerre.” 
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EW of us appreciate fully that it is an 

event of importance in the minds of our 

patrons to have their photographs taken. 
The average person sits for his picture on three 
or four occasions — in childhood; again at grad- 
uation time; when he is married, and later in life 
for the benefit of his children. From this it can 
be readily understood how necessary it is to 
give each individual the best impression of his 
personality and a quality of workmanship that 
has merit. 

The average photographer must be versatile 
in order to make his work possess qualities that 
will appeal to all the members of the family. I 
would suggest, therefore, that he feature strength 
and character in the father, nobility and dignity 
in the mother, beauty, grace and modesty in the 
young girl, and sweetness and simplicity in the 
child. 

Manliness is best featured by aggression of the 
lower part of the face, modified to harmonize by 
broadness of the upper part. Motherhood is best 
expressed by kindness of expression in the eyes 
intermingled with firmness and sweetness, as 
best expressed in the lower part of the face. 

My experience tells me that by slightly tilting 
the chin to the most agreeable angle, one can in- 
dicate almost any degree of character and 
strength. To impart sweetness of expression, 
lower the head; to give dignity, raise it. By ad- 
justing the light, one can feature the eyes so as 
to indicate the expression that most appeals to 
him. The expression of the eyes is most impor- 
tant. I would recommend the Rembrandt 
method of lighting as the most applicable to 
complimentary photographs. If the neck is too 
wide, too gross or animal, turn it until it is less 
objectionable. Heaviness of chin may be over- 
come by thrusting it forward. 

I have observed women under nearly every 
condition of emotion, and I have found that, when 
enjoying the most satisfying emotions of pleasure, 
they have invariably suggested them by delicate 
and graceful movements. To illustrate: the in- 
dex finger and the thumb are immediately brought 
into play, indicating strength and stability as 
represented by the outer or smaller parts of the 
hands, which represent delicacy and beauty. 

It is a misfortune that in our hurry we have 
not the time to become thoroughly acquainted 
with our subjects. It is, therefore, necessary to 
get an opportunity to make the sitters feel as 
much at ease as possible, and to obtain ideas of 
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their desires regarding their portraits. It is, 
therefore, my custom to ask or discover how they 
wish their photographs taken. They usually ex- 
press their preference for a bust photograph. Let 
me illustrate: 

Seating the subject, I say, “Please turn your 
head this way,” my first thought being to note 
the contour of the hair, which I arrange as ex- 
peditiously as possible. ‘“‘ Please raise your chin 
slightly’’— you will see from this point of view 
one of the beautiful lines of the shoulder from the 
lower point of the ear to the point of the shoulder, 
which, made by this method of lighting, harmon- 
izes with sufficient contrast with the beauty 
which comprises one of the best lines in this 
particular pose and method of lighting. You will 
now in this position arrange the focus of the eye, 
saying, “Look on my hand,” until the light ap- 
pears in the eye at an angle of 45 degrees, which 
gives to the expression the most delicate appear- 
ance that can be obtained, remembering that in 
this position you should feature the eyes always 
when the lower part of the face is in shadow. 

From this position I turn the head slightly to 
the left, still arranging the light to fall at an 
angle of 45 degrees, and I obtain a light which 
features the entire front of the face, also still 
preserving a line in the neck which is beautiful. 
In nine cases out of ten, both of these positions 
are selected by the customer. It is policy to 
make these two poses first. During the operation 
it will be observed that the sitter is becoming 
more interested, and, feeling the influence of her 
disposition, I proceed to arrange the next posi- 
tion. 

I tell her to “look in this direction,” and I 
feature the smile, or the expression which is 
most natural. You will observe that I always re- 
tain the beautiful lines of the neck, and no dis- 
cord of lines is evident in this method of posing 
and lighting. 

Then if, the subject being a young girl, I de- 
sire to put a little added sweetness into her per- 
sonality, I turn the shoulder first, then gently tilt 
her head on the side, still keeping in mind the 
arrangement of the outer lines, and tell her to 
look into the camera, where she will observe her 
own likeness. The result is pleasing to those that 
see her in this attitude. This pose is always allow- 
able with voung girls and children. 

If the girl’s mouth expresses beauty in the ex- 
treme, it is better to tilt the head from the light, 
otherwise invariably to tilt the head toward the 
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light. These poses may be varied to harmonize 
with the lines of the subject. The artist’s mind 
is influenced by the personality of his patrons, 
and this is done by keeping in touch with them. 

I now proceed to pose the young lady for a 
three-quarter length portrait, selecting a piece of 
furniture which, in my judgment, harmonizes 
best with the gown. As I said previously, next 
to the human face, character and beauty are ex- 
pressed best by the arrangement of the hands. I 
would suggest that the extreme styles of the 
present day compel you to use the line of strength 
in the hand, in order that the subject will not 
look too flighty or frivolous. I am not one of 
those who desire to regulate the ideas of our 
women regarding dress, because I believe that 
they dress more artistically and sensibly than 
ever before. 

In the posing of the hand I observe only the 
outer line; you will note the upper and lower line 
of the wrist, and the curve in the fingers and, on 
the whole, keeping in mind the posing and the 
lines of the hands to a greater or lesser degree. 
The line of strength in the hand is that of the 
index finger; that of beauty the line of the little 
finger. 

I then move the left foot back, bringing the 
right foot forward so as to continue the line and 
make the size of the picture pleasing. It will be 
observed that in this pose the lines of the upper 
part of the body are the same as in the bust 
picture. I now make this exposure and, perhaps, 
fear that I have not accomplished what I de- 
sired, so I ask her to pose again, and in this posi- 
tion still note the lines to which I have previously 
called attention. 


I then incline the body forward gently to put 
a little animation into the subject. Going for- 
ward, I notice that the young lady’s hands are 
particularly well formed and I proceed to pose 
her accordingly. Another important feature of 
the hands is to have no two spaces between the 
fingers exactly the same. In this arrangement 
it is noticeable that the elbow is not pleasing, so 
I cover it up. Here the smile is always allowable. 

Music, poetry and art are first cousins, and 
particularly beautiful are women when under 
the influence of music. Nowhere can they be 
seen to better advantage than in a ball-room. 
To my mind, there are no foot-movements that 
express more beauty and grace than the waltz- 
step, and under the swaying influence of music 
within your heart, you can influence your sub- 
ject to respond to those feelings which inspire 
you. I always pose my subjects for a standing or 
full-length portrait by using one of the three 
movements of the waltz-step, thus bringing out 
every line that is beautiful and harmonious. It 
is not out of place to give a young girl a flower. 

You then proceed; and if you have a sitter who 
is no longer young, gently place her in a position 
which will make her look more dignified and in 
keeping with the natural environments and sur- 
roundings. Should it happen that you do not 
like the first pose, change it to the second — 
still observing the lines. If the sitter looks too 
large in a front view, turn her away from the 
“amera until the lines appeal to vou. 

Rest assured that if it pleases you, your sub- 
ject also will be pleased. After all is said and 
done, we are all conscious of our defects, although 
we may not admit it. 


Using Old Negative-Glasses 


E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


NE of the many consequences of the 
European war has been a shortage 
f} of the glass for dryplates, and this 
1 has been felt not only on this side 
but in Germany, where some of the 
plate-makers are willing to purchase old nega- 
tives in order that they may again coat the glass. 

The reason for the shortage is due to the fact 
that almost the whole of the photographic glass 
comes from three countries, Belgium, France and 
England. Unfortunately, one has to admit that 
virtually Beigium has been temporarily wiped 
off the map and its industries shattered. The 
French glass-factories have in part also been 
obliterated, and the available labor has some- 





what more serious things to consider. These two 
sources of supply have been dealt with first, be- 
cause they were the chief ones. England — to 
the best of my belief — has supplied mainly only 
the largest sizes of glass. It is from the two 
former countries that the bulk of the more cur- 
rent sizes of plates has been obtained for the 
world. This fact is due mainly to the extremely 
low cost of labor. An exact comparison is not 
possible without accurate data, which I do not 
possess; but speaking from personal experience 
labor, both in France and Belgium, must be, at 
least, 50 to 60 percent cheaper than in the 
United States. 

There are two points which have to be con- 
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sidered if old negative-glass has to be recoated. 
First, what is the smallest size that it pays the 
plate-maker to coat? Usually the smallest size is 
a 63 x 83; this can be sent out in that size or, if 
the glass is thin, it can be cut into the familiar 
quarter-plate (31 x 41). In England, at any 
rate, 4 x 5 plates are cut from an 8 x 10 sheet 
after coating and 5 x 7 from a7x 10. Generally, 
larger sizes than the whole plate are coated as 
such. The reason for cutting the smaller sizes 
from larger sheets is that it takes just as much 
rack-space in the drying-rooms to dry a gross 
of 4 x 5 as it does to dry a gross of 8 x 10, and 
obviously, in the latter case, one eventually ob- 
tains just four times the number of plates. But 
assuming that there is a serious shortage of glass, 
then the plate-maker will find it an advantage 
to coat smaller sizes, even although this entails 
more labor and, possibly, a greater waste. I 
know that at the beginning of the war one dry- 
plate firm actually coated, temporarily at least, 
quarter-plate glass. It is obvious that, by using 
old glass, we can bridge over the shortage. 

The second point is, can old negatives be 
cleaned so thoroughly that the glass can be 
made fit for recoating? 

This is denied by some persons, and they state 
that there remains on the glass a trace of the 
negative originally produced thereon. If this 
statement is the result of actual experience, then 
I can only state that it shows that somebody does 
not know how to clean glass — that is all. 

It is a tradition in photographic circles that 
glass which has once been used for negatives 
cannot be recoated. I have never been able to 
trace this tradition to its primeval source; it 
certainly dates back to the old collodion days 
when probably some careless, dirty worker did 
not clean his glass properly, and thus obtained 
traces of the primary image and immediately 
rushed into print, and without examination the 
statement has been handed down by generations 
of writers — who are not always practical men — 
to the present day. 

There are too many such instances to be found, 
and not only in photography. For instance, 
there will be found in most textbooks on physics 
a description and diagram of a Rumford pho- 
tometer, that has become hoary and moss-grown, 
and certainly Rumford never used such an in- 
strument. One bell-wether set the fashion and 
the rest of the flock have merely followed blindly. 

To the photographer who wants to sell old 
negatives, there are two courses open. He can 
either sell them as they are, or he can clean the 
glasses and preserve the silver for his residue- 
tub. If set about the right way, this latter plan 
would probably pay him. jThe simplest method — 


if a metal tank with grooved rack is available 
— is to fill the tank with boiling water, immerse 
the negatives, and in a very few minutes the 
gelatine will have melted. Moving the rack up 
and down two or three times will make the 
glasses fairly clean, and a rinse in water is all 
that is required. The grooved rack may again 
be filled with negatives and the operations re- 
peated until the water becomes quite thick. Most 
of the metal tanks will stand heating on a gas- 
stove, if the flame is not allowed to impinge 
directly on the joints, and this can be avoided 
easily by using an iron hot-plate. 

Another method to clean the glass is an excel- 
lent one, as it requires no heat and the film is 
obtained in a moist condition and not liquid. It 
is merely the adoption of a stripping-method by 
the aid of hydrofluoric acid. The negatives may 
be immersed in a 5-percent solution of this acid 
for about fifteen minutes, and it will then be 
found that the film can be easily removed by the 
aid of a small scrubbing-brush, and a rinse in 
warm water will make them clean. 

The only drawback to this method is that 
porcelain or enamel trays cannot be used, as the 
acid attacks them; it also makes the finger-nails 
very soft and sore. Of course, one can use 
rubber-gloves; but by far the better plan is to 
soak the negative in a 2-percent solution of 
potassium or sodium fluoride for fifteen minutes, 
then drain and immerse in a similar-strength 
solution of hydrochloric acid. This reacts with 
the fluoride absorbed by the film, sets free fluoric 
acid which loosens the film from the glass. Nat- 
urally, any other method of stripping may be 
used, such as that with formaldehyde and caustic 
soda, followed by an acid; but this latter method 
takes more time. 

For cleaning the glass — preparatory to re- 
coating — most plate-makers have their own 
method; but for old negatives there is nothing 
superior to chromic acid. The most convenient 
way to prepare this is to make a 10-percent solu- 
tion of commercial, sulphuric acid and add 10 
percent of potassium bichromate and heat to 
about 110 degrees F. Old negative-glass im- 
mersed in this will come out absolutely freed of 
any trace of silver and will require only washing 
in the machine in the usual way. 

This method was adopted in England for com- 
mercial purposes when the firm I was connected 
with bought a-lot of old collodion and gelatine 
negatives. We never found the slightest trace of 
the primary image, nor did we get black spots. 
There must be thousands of large negatives dis- 
tributed over the country which are absolutely 
valueless and which might very easily be made 
available for recoating. 
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Photography for Advertising-Purposes 


ROBERT F. SALADE 


OR several days business had been 
inactive in the Holden Portrait- 
Studio and the philosophic proprie- 
tor, Thomas Holden, considered it 
an excellent opportunity to improve 
the general appearance of the place. Through 
rearranging the furnishings, and adding a few 
new articles, within a few hours a pleasing trans- 
formation took place. In this work, Holden’s 
assistant, Miss Frances Pearson, rendered valu- 
able aid. She redressed the show-cases, hung pic- 
tures in well-balanced positions, and with deft 
touches to the hangings she enhanced the beauty 
of the studio remarkably, as only a woman of ar- 
tistic feeling can. 

** All that we need now is a few patrons,” ob- 
served Holden with a smile, glancing around the 





rooms admiringly. “‘Of course, business is bound 
to recover, but —” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of a neatly 
attired gentleman. 

“Do you make photographic subjects for ad- 
vertising-illustrations?”” he asked. “‘My nam« 
is John Guthrie — you have heard of my product, 
no doubt — the Guthrie Dollar Candy. Well, it 
is my intention to advertise it nationally in the 
magazines. In connection with this publicity I 
desire to use several snappy illustrations. I 
want, say, a dozen fine photographs of original 
subjects, featuring my candy in a highly attract- 
ive manner.” 

“That ’s not our line, Mr. Guthrie, we special- 
ize in fine portrait-work,” replied Holden pleas- 
antly. Then, as his eyes turned toward Miss 
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Pearson, an inspiration came, and he added, 
“*I believe, however, that I could produce some 
original material for you. If you would care to 
send in a box of your candy, I will see what I can 
do this afternoon.” 

“T’ll have a box brought over within a half- 
hour,” agreed Mr. Guthrie with a sigh of relief. 
“T’ ve been running around all the morning try- 
ing to locate a photographer who can do this 
class of work. Now, Mr. Holden, use your own 
ideas, and give me something original and at- 
tractive. Judging by the quality of these prints 
in your cases, you understand your art, so I shall 
expect fine work.” 

After the confectioner had departed, Holden 
turned to his assistant enthusiastically. 

“Miss Pearson, if you will do some posing for 
me with that box of candy, I believe that I can 
produce some striking advertising-subjects for 
Mr. Guthrie. In fact, his asking for those illus- 
trations tempts me to consider going into that 
class of photography exclusively. How would 
you like to pose for advertising-subjects? With 
your knowledge of photography, we could devise 
many unique pictures which would sell readily 
for publicity-purposes.”’ 

“Why, I would be delighted with such work, 
Mr. Holden,” she exclaimed joyously. “To tell 
the truth, I’ve desired to pose for motion- 
pictures, and this would be very much like it.” 

“Your assistance will be much appreciated,” 
replied Holden gratefully. ‘‘ You are splendidly 
adapted to the work, and we shall no doubt 
accomplish some results worth while. Now, let 
me explain how I intend to develop business in 
this new field. There is a greatly increasing de- 
mand for photographs which may be utilized for 
publicity-purposes. For example, I am acquainted 
with a hatter who demonstrates by photographs 
in his show-window how the newest headgear 
appears on notable personages. This is just one 
instance. Consider the great number of illus- 
trations that are constantly required to demon- 
strate women’s garments, newly invented ma- 
chines, household articles, buildings, mechanical 
appliances, etc. Well, it is my intention to spe- 
cialize in that class of work. By scheming out 
unique views, full of the so-called ‘human in- 
terest,’ the prints would readily be purchased by 
advertising-agencies, and by business-men in 
general.” 

““Many magazine-covers and _ art-calendars 
are made from photographic prints,” ventured 
Miss Pearson, deeply interested. “‘Could n’t you 
include such work as a branch of your new 
specialty?” 

“Surely; that’s a good suggestion,” he ad- 
mitted thoughtfully, “‘and I thank you for it. 


You see, one idea always suggests others. Ah! 
Here is the box of Guthrie candy. Let’s see 
what we can do with it. We shall require about 
a dozen different subjects.” 

While Holden arranged the camera, Miss 
Pearson casually took a seat near a small writing- 
table. The box of Guthrie confectionery occupied 
a careless position on the table, and with a daz- 
zling smile she raised one of the sweetmeats in her 
right hand. 

“That ’s it!” exclaimed the photographer, with 
rapt attention. “It could n’t be better; by all 
means hold that smile! Good! I have it. We ’ll 
entitle this one ‘Her Favorite Sweets.’ Now, try 
another pose of that character.” 

In addition to being blessed with good looks, 
Miss Pearson dressed with simplicity and re- 
finement, and was graceful in every movement. 
With this combination, it was not surprising that 
within an hour she had posed for a dozen excel- 
lent subjects, all featuring the Guthrie Dollar 
Candy in a tempting way. Holden complimented 
her highly on her aptitude as an “‘artist’s model.” 

“*We shall make a great success of this” he 
predicted optimistically. ‘‘Now, I noticed that 
you brought with you this morning a large 
bouquet of Jack roses. With these flowers I 
know you could pose for several splendid views. 
My idea is to have these subjects printed on dull- 
finish paper, size about 8 x 10 inches, water- 
colored, and mounted on large mats. To give 
some idea of what I have in mind, I will suggest a 
few titles of the proposed subjects: ‘The Flower- 
Girl,’ ‘The Flowers He Sent,’ ‘A Treasured Gift,’ 
etc. I believe I would have no difficulty in selling 
the finished prints to calendar-makers, certain 
magazines, and to florists for augmenting their 
window-displays.” 

“The idea ought to appeal to some progressive 
florist, I should say,”’ agreed his assistant. “I 
think I understand just what you want,” and 
taking the roses she enacted one by one the scenes 
which Holden had suggested. 

“You ’ve worked hard to-day, and I appre- 
ciate it,” said Holden, kindly, after the series of 
flower-pictures was completed. ‘“‘Perhaps to- 
morrow we ‘Il try out a few additional subjects.” 

While riding homeward on the train that eve- 
ning Holden was in a pleasant frame of mind as 
he thought of the wonderful possibilities of his 
new venture. As the train neared his station he 
noticed for the hundredth time a fine country 
residence with a “For Sale” sign upon it. Al- 
though the house was vacant, the grounds were 
well-kept, and the entire place presented an 
attractive appearance. 

“Seems strange that James can’t sell that 
beautiful home,’ mused Holden, as he alighted 
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from the train. “It’s been up for sale for the 
last six months. I believe a good photograph 
would help to find a buyer for it. I'll suggest 
that to him this evening.” 

Holden was personally acquainted with Charles 
James, the owner of the residence, and after din- 
ner the photographer telephoned to him. 

“T’ve got a plan whereby I think you could 
sell that house on Myrtle Avenue with the aid of 
a few good photographs,” he suggested. 

‘Let ’s have it,” responded James, keenly in- 
terested. “I must find a buyer for it soon, or I ’Il 
lose on the proposition.” 

“Well, here ’s the idea: I ‘ll take several well- 
studied views of the house and grounds, and 
furnish you with several good prints, water- 
colored, and mounted in an attractive manner. 
Your real estate dealer, and some of your busi- 
ness friends downtown, will be furnished with the 
prints to place in their show-windows. Take 
Thompson’s place on Second Street, for instance. 


Thousands of persons pass his window each day, 
and a photograph of your beautiful house would 
attract a great deal of attention. Of course, a 
neat card stating the price, location and other 
information about the home should be attached 
to each photograph.” 

“The scheme appeals to me, all right,” con- 
ceded James thoughtfully, “and I know that 
Thompson, Williams and several other business 
friends will gladly display the photographs in 
their windows for me. Go ahead! Take them to- 
morrow, if possible. Something must be done to 
sell that house.” 

On the following day, Holden, accompanied by 
Miss Pearson, visited the country mansion, and 
obtained several exceedingly attractive views. 
One of the pictures showed Miss Pearson seated 
gracefully upon the porch steps of the house, 
reading a book. Another scene pictured her with 
a tennis-racket in her hand, playing the game on 
the velvety lawn. Still another showed her 
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standing carelessly in the front doorway of the 
mansion. 

“It’s the ‘human interest’ that counts for 
most in scenes like these,” explained Holden, as 
the final exposure was made. “These photo- 
graphs will reflect life and action, which are very 
desirable in advertising-subjects.” 

During the next two days a few orders were 
received at the studio for portraits, but Holden 
managed to develop and print all of the adver- 
tising-subjects, and fortunately every illustration 
was remarkably successful. 

Holden hurried over to the Guthrie candy es- 
tablishment with the advertising-subjects imme- 
diately after they were finished, for he was anxious 
to learn how they would impress the manu- 
facturer. That gentleman happened to be in, 
and he glanced over the neatly-mounted prints 
with great deliberation before passing judgment. 
Finally, he uttered these flattering words: 

“*T consider these to be the finest advertising- 
subjects I have ever met with. Say, Holden, 
that model of yours is beautiful! She has adapted 
herself to the work splendidly. Her posing is 
natural, and her smile is not forced. I must also 
compliment you on the excellent finish of these 
photographs — the detail is unusually sharp and 
clear. Now, Holden, I believe that I can put you 
in touch with a large order for commercial pho- 
tographs. Yesterday, Martin Wilkinson, the 
furrier, asked me if I knew of an expert photog- 
rapher who could take about a hundred special 
views for him, showing his newest line of furs on 
a living model. I told him about you just start- 
ing in on that kind of work, but of course I 
could n’t recommend you at the time. You have 
demonstrated your ability with this set of pic- 
tures, however, so run down and see Mr. Wilkin- 
son at once. I ’ll indorse your work by telephone.” 

The photographer thanked him heartily and 
hastened to the furrier’s, where he immediately 
received the order. 

“Mr. Guthrie has told me all about your at- 
tractive, graceful model,’’ laughed Wilkinson. 
“You may bring her here with you and take the 
photographs next Tuesday. I want these pic- 
tures for illustrating a de luxe catalog, so you 
can judge what kind of views are necessary; but 
I have no doubt that your work will be highly 
satisfactory.” 

After telling Miss Pearson of her remarkable 
success as a “model,” and about the large order 
from Wilkinson, Holden went out that afternoon 
with a set of the flower-pictures, and to test their 
selling-qualities he called on a number of men 
who in his opinion were likely to be interested in 
such subjects. About four o’clock he returned 
to the studio jubilant. 


“Dame Fortune has smiled upon us, Miss 
Pearson!” he exclaimed. “Stevens, the florist, 
purchased three of those ‘ Flower-Girl’ subjects as 
soon as I exhibited them. Then I called on Barrie, 
the calendar-manufacturer, and not only did he 
buy a complete set, but he ordered twenty ad- 
ditional subjects for his latest calendar-line. He 
says that he will buy all the original views we 
can make. From now on we shall accept no orders 
for portrait-work except from regular patrons 
and personal friends, as we shall have more than 
enough to do with our new line. And I might 
add that commercial photography of the class 
we are producing will command prices many 
times greater than ordinary portrait-work.”’ 

“Well, you deserve success,” she answered 
heartily. “‘You put your heart into your work, 
and you don’t hesitate to go out and sell it when 
that seems necessary. Why should n’t you suc- 
ceed?” 

On the following morning Holden finished the 
art-work on the photographs for his friend 
James, and delivered them on the way home that 
evening. It subsequently developed that one of 
these colored photographs, placed in a down- 
town business-man’s window, was the direct 
means of selling James’s $50,000 mansion, which 
otherwise might have remained vacant for months 
before a purchaser came. 

The photographs for Wilkinson proved to be 
another triumph for Miss Pearson as a model. 
With keen intelligence, easy grace and simplicity 
of manner she posed for each subject with the 
result that the fur-goods were demonstrated to 
the best advantage. When the prints were de- 
livered, the furrier was delighted with them. 

“There will be lots of work of this character 
for you,” he assured Holden. “I’m well ac- 
quainted in the clothing-trade, and I’m going 
to tip off several of my friends about the qualifi- 
cations of your studio. Expert commercial pho- 
tographers are scarce, Mr. Holden, especially 
those who can turn out the kind of work you are 
doing. I believe that there is a very brilliant 
future in store for you, provided you maintain 
your present standard of originality and quality. 
You know, an idea —I mean a clever one, of 
course — will always sell. It’s the commonplace 
thing that ’s difficult to dispose of in these days.” 

Holden thanked Wilkinson for this little “ser- 
mon,” for he realized that there was solid truth 
in the furrier’s remarks. Within a year Holden’s 
unique business had grown so rapidly that it 
was necessary to engage a helper for the dark- 
room, and also a young man to attend to some of 
the outside-work. Holden and Miss Pearson now 
devote most of their time to the planning and 
producing of original advertising-subjects. To 
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give some idea of the versatility of the work re- 
cently produced at the Holden studio, mention is 
made of the following: 


House-furnishing series, with Miss Pearson as Mrs. 
“ Newly-wed.”’ 

Gas-range series, Miss Pearson demonstrating its 
various uses. 

Several views of a new motor-boat, containing Miss 
Pearson and Holden. 
‘ Series of original studies by Miss Pearson for calen- 

ars. 


Twelve subjects by Miss Pearson for a well-known 
magazine. 

Several magazine-covers by Miss Pearson. 

Twenty views by Holden for a shirt- and collar-man- 
ufacturer. 

Several views by Miss Pearson and Holden, demon- 
strating the natural beauties of a new suburban real 
estate section. 


Photographers, if your business is not what it 
should be, and if you have ideas, there is a mes- 
sage in this story for you! 


Extra Rapid Fixing-Baths 


C. WELBORNE PIPER 


OMPARATIVE measurements were 
made with small strips of emulsion- 

tag) coated celluloid film, the time re- 
Na vEs6 quired for the white emulsion-coat- 

Ew} ing to disappear being noted. In the 
case of a 40-percent hypo-bath, fixing in 23 min- 
utes, it was found that addition of 1} percent of 
ammonium chloride reduced the time of fixing to 
2 minutes, but further additions of ammonium 
chloride gradually increased it to 153 minutes, 
the time with 20 percent of ammonium chloride. 
The accelerating-effect, therefore, with a hypo- 
bath of this strength is negligible. 

With a hypo-bath of 10-percent strength 
(fixing in 12} minutes) addition of 5 percent of 
ammonium chloride reduced the time of fixing 
to 3} minutes. It was found that the best average 
result as regards time of fixing was obtained with 
a 20-percent hypo-bath containing from 2} to 5 
percent of ammonium chloride, in which bath the 
time of fixing was 2 minutes. 

Ammonia is found, in minute proportion, to 
accelerate the action of a weak hypo-bath, but to 
retard a strong bath containing over 50 percent 
of hypo. But if sufficient ammonia be added all 
hypo-baths are accelerated, although more 
ammonia than is permissible is necessary for the 
most enhanced degrees of acceleration. The 
quickest bath which could be used in practice is 
one containing 30 percent of hypo with 5 percent 
of ammonia 0.880. 

Fog may be produced upon a plate solely as the 
result of the fixing-bath. A very strong bath — 
say 60 percent, used at normal temperatures — 
not only fixes slowly but fixes imperfectly, 
leaving a slight deposit on the film, which is not 
removed by any prolongation of the time of 
fixing. Other tests have shown that similar 
fixing-fog is also caused by fixing in actinic light, 
even when using a fixing-bath of normal strength. 

In examining the fixing-effect, as regards speed, 
of sulphocyanide, the quickest rate is shown by 
ammonium sulphocyanide, which in the case of a 






35-percent solution requires only 15 seconds. It 
is, however, doubtful whether sulphocyanides 
are of any practical use owing to their softening- 
action upon gelatine. In admixture with hypo, 
ammonium sulphocyanide yields a very quick- 
acting bath. Taking 2} percent of sulphocyanide 
as the safest proportion to use, the following 
formula will give the most rapid bath possible: — 


MRS Si cxseee torniereiois teas eto oe eis 6 ounces 

Ammonium sulphocyanide ...... + ounce 
* 2 

ig RS ee Renee cP 20 ounces 


This bath will fix in just two-thirds the time of 
40-percent hypo, which is the most rapid plain 
hypo-bath that can be used. 

Photographers are often advised that fixing is 
not complete when the visible bromide has dis- 
appeared, but they often neglect this advice be- 
cause no visible difference is observable, at any 
rate for a long time. The time of disappearance 
of the bromide is the first stage of fixing that has 
formed the subject of the experiments, and the 
determination of the second stage at which fixing 
is really complete is not easily effected with hypo. 
Twice the time of the first stage is, however, 
probably sufficient. With sulphocyanide fixers 
the second stage can be in a way determined, be- 
cause incomplete fixing is shown very rapidly by 
a deposit that forms in the washing-water. Any 
one who doubts the necessity of prolonging the 
time of fixing will soon be convinced if he tries a 
few experiments with ammonium sulphocyanide. 
Putting a plate into, say, 30-percent sulphocya- 
nide, it will very rapidly clear, but if the moment 
it is clear it is taken out of the fixer and held 
under the tap, it will become opaque all over 
owing to the precipitation of some silver com- 
pound. A second dip in the fixer will clear the 
plate again, but if this dip is not long enough the 
deposit will reappear in a less dense form when 
the tap-water is again applied. If fixed long 
enough the effect will not occur at all. 

British Journal Photographic Almanac. 
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Breaking in on Fifth Avenue 
ALICE McCLURE 


<(UILDING up a trade on the main _ thinking it was on the same ethical basis as other 
4) artery of civilization means compe- professions. In this I have been sorely disap- 
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tition with the keenest minds and 
calls for an effort possibly beyond 
that commanded by the ordinary 
trade. The confidence of our customers, which 
I feel has been the keynote to our success, has 
been largely due to the experience and ability 
of my co-worker, George Bassett. We have 
had our “ups and downs,” troubles, anxieties 
and disappointments; but we have also had the 
courage and grit to stick and are beginning to 
reap our reward. 

We have in New York City a Professional 
Women’s Photographic Club. Only women are eli- 
gible for membership who are personally identified 
with the financial end of the business. We meet 
oncea month to discuss some vital point of the busi- 
ness — we talk both freely and confidentially. Our 
idea is to lend a helping hand and promote a more 
friendly atmosphere. May I be bold enough to 
say that this is what I find the profession needs? 
I have never met better people, nor more intelli- 
gent colleagues, nor more honest friends than some 
of the photographers. I entered this profession 





pointed; for in many cases I have found a great 
lack of etiquette. However, I want to cite an 
exception in our experience which is one of the 
bright spots and shows, at least, one photographer 
broad enough to do a prospective competitor a 
really good turn. When we opened our studio, 
we naturally needed a display to attract the 
attention of the public, so Mr. Bassett called upon 
several of his friends for the loan of a few display- 
pictures. The one who was under the least obli- 
gations of all responded, and responded with a 
generosity that makes me proud to know there 
are such members of our craft. This man knew 
at that time that within two months he would 
throw open his own doors to the public and not 
two blocks away from our location. If that gen- 
tleman is present in this audience, I wish to offer 
him a duplicate key to our front door, and with it 
all that we can extend in good will and courtesy. 
The standard of ethics which he has set for us, we 
intend to maintain. May I publicly thank Orrin 

Champlain? 
In other professions there are recognized ethics 
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MURILLO TULIPS 


that demand fairness in competition. Let us be 
honest with our competitors. No matter how 
necessary the dollar may be, there is a point where 
common honesty demands competition to stop. 
I had a customer who calmly said, ““Eva had some 
very fine pictures copied over there on Broadway 
at a very low price.’ Being my first experience, 
I was horrified and impetuously said, ““How Dis- 
honest; is it possible that a reputable firm would 
stoop to such methods?” Eva was her daughter, 
and for the first time she realized the truth. 
Going up Broadway signs can be found displayed 
which are bidding our customers to bring the 
results of our efforts and skill for them to copy, 
offering pictures at prices for which neither you 
nor I could afford to sell them, because they need 
not employ even commonplace help — and these 
thieves are called photographers. 

There is no profession more vital to mankind 
than photography. We are writing the history 
of the world with indelible truth, we are keeping 
alive the memory of loved ones with more satis- 
faction than the painter can produce, and I am 
very sorry to say that we are not receiving from 
the general public the respect that our profession 
should demand, because in many cases we do not 
respect one another. 

It would seem to me that there should be a nec- 





FANNIE T. CASSIDY 


essary standard of ethics which must be sub- 
scribed to in order to join any photographic asso- 
ciation, and this should be so firmly upheld and 
thoroughly understood by the public at large, that 
membership displayed in your show-case should 
not only be evidence that you are dealing fairly 
with others of your craft, but the public would 
immediately recognize it as a guaranty — just as 
the word Hoflieferant in Germany, or Purveyor 
to the Court in England, guarantees to you the 
goods in that shop-window. You know that 
these firms have a special license from the su- 
preme power, and are obliged to live up to their 
reputations. It is our fault that the words, 
“Member of the National Photographic Associa- 
tion,” in gold script in our display-windows do not 
carry the same convincing argument and assur- 
ance to the public. 

I entered this business in all seriousness; but 
the humorous side has not escaped me. Excep- 
tional opportunities have been offered us from the 
manufacturing of daguerreotype plates, promo- 
ting a sure cure for rheumatism, to the financing 
and manufacturing of a water-exploding torpedo 
that would destroy all our enemies; but I am still 
busy trying to sell good photographs to an appre- 
ciative public. — An address at the Convention of 
the Photographers’ Association of New England. 
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Black-and-White Prints from Autochromes 


C. FINGERHUT 


LL the processes for reproducing prints in 

colors from autochrome plates that have 

been placed on the market — sometimes 
with a great flourish of trumpets — have failed 
to make good, as the results obtained have been 
far from satisfying even the most modest require- 
ments that such a process must be expected to 
fulfil. Even with the bleaching-out process, the 
only one so far to come near success, satisfactory 
results are difficult to obtain. The best yet pro- 
duced, the Utocolor paper, indeed gives colored 
prints; but that they are correct copies of the 
originals cannot be claimed. Brilliant colors can- 
not be had with it; then pure white is lacking in 
the color-scale, which is only natural, since all the 
colors bleach out to a dirty, yellowish white. Even 
full shadows are unattainable, for the color of the 
paper is a dark gray. 

During the past few years, copies of auto- 
chromes have frequently appeared in photo- 
graphic and other periodicals, which, as regards 
the reproduction of the colors, must be considered 
as quite successful. Even the sharpness of the 
prints leaves nothing to be desired. Simple con- 
sideration leads to the thought of copying auto- 
chromes without using a photographic camera, 
on the principle of the three-color process, by 
simple copying in a printing-frame and, as far as 
possible, by artificial light. In this way one is in- 
dependent of the constant changing of intensity 
and color of daylight, and the proper time of ex- 
posure can be determined once for all. 

The question then arose, whether the grain of 
the autochrome screen might not in the printing 
have a noticeable injurious effect. I therefore 
first tried to make a black-and-white copy by the 
use of a suitable color-filter. The first attempt 
with a weak yellow filter was satisfactory, and 
even with an orange filter good results were ob- 
tained. I then tried a green, and finally a com- 
bination yellow-green filter. The results with the 
latter were so satisfactory that I can unreservedly 
recommend the single-color copying of auto- 
chromes. How often one would like to make a 
print on paper in order to be able to give some 


friend a memento of an interesting excursion! 
But unfortunately one has only the one auto- 
chrome. This difficulty can now be overcome, 
and that by the simplest means. 

The grain of the filter has absolutely no un- 
pleasant effect; on the contrary, the print gains 
more of a gravure or gum-print character. 

To make the yellow-green filter, take two com- 
mon, not orthochromatic, dryplates that are free 
of defects, and fix them fully in the darkroom; 
wash thoroughly, and immerse, while wet, one 
in each of the following baths for four minutes: 


I 
Hochst’s filter-green ... 0.5 gram (8 grains) 
WH occicsacueeece 100 cem. (33 ounces) 
II 
Hochst’s filter-yellow ...1 gram (15 grains) 
EE tan eae 100 ccm. (33 ounces) 


The plates are then rinsed for a minute in water 
and dried. The two plates (one green and one 
yellow) are now laid together face to face and 
the edges bound with gummed paper. This filter 
is placed in the printing-frame, and upon it the 
autochrome without its protecting glass; then an 
orthochromatic non-halation plate is laid on and 
the exposure is made. 

As a source of light I use a 100-N. K. half-watt 
lamp. The plate used, and proved suitable for 
the above filter, was Hauff’s orthochromatic non- 
halation plate. In these circumstances the time 
of exposure was about six seconds, at a distance 
of four and a half to six and a half feet directly 
under the lamp. For the purpose of preventing 
false light from reaching the plate, it should be 
covered in the frame with a piece of black cloth 
or paper. Of course, the yellow-green filter may be 
placed outside the frame in case the springs do not 
allow room for four thicknesses of plate. 

As developers, hydroquinone, metoquinone or 
metol-adurol are equally good. The method indi- 
cated gives brilliant negatives without any dis- 
agreeable appearance of the filter-grain. 

Photographische Rundschau, 











IN CHARACTER, IN MANNERS, 


THE SUPREME EXCELLENCE IS SIMPLICIT Y.— Longfellow. 


IN STYLE AND IN ALL THINGS 
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CAMERA-STAND WITH CASEMENT-ADJUSTER 





MUSLIN CANOPY TO ELIMINATE HIGHLIGHTS 


Photographing for the Photo-Engraver 


WILLIAM 


S=alASSING the store of a New York 
B44 photographic dealer one afternoon 
M4] scarcely more than a year ago, my 
eye was caught by a show-window 
which seemed to contain every kind 
of camera under the sun. While for many years 
at rare intervals I had made snapshots with a 
little hand-camera, as thousands of others have 
done and are doing, I did not, that afternoon, 
need a camera nor had I any thought of buying 
one. Yet I was unable to get by that glittering 
display, and into the store I went. When I came 
out I had a complicated 5 x 7 folding film- and 
plate-instrument of foreign make, with all that 
went with it, and had invested more than I once 
looked forward to as a month’s salary. This was 
how I contracted the infection of cameritis. 

For years our publishing-work of textbooks, 
and later of a technical magazine, had necessi- 
tated the use of many photo-engravings for which 
the originals had been made by photographers in 
various cities. One day shortly after my pur- 





S. BAILEY 


chase, a subject was needed in a hurry, and, set- 
ting up the new purchase, a negative was hur- 
riedly made in the light of an office window. 
Strangely enough it was singularly successful, 
and then began my real photographic experience. 
About this same time our need of engravings in- 
creased in extent and requirements. Although 
little more than a photographic beginner, I 
found that while my negatives and prints were 
technically inferior to the work of the profes- 
sionals (for the new camera was now being 
brought into action with increasing frequency), 
yet the necessary posing of the subjects, or ar- 
rangement of the articles in still-life, with the 
-areful study of the composition on the ground- 
glass, was enabling us to introduce a new signifi- 
‘ance into our pictures — a significance we had 
heretofore been unable to obtain, probably be- 
cause we were unable to convey to the professional 
photographer the exact meaning we sought to 
present pictorially. More than this, we soon found 
that in picturing a practical method to make its 
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details readily understood by the printed page 
alone, the author who is also illustrator comes to 
create his material to a considerable extent 
through his actual arrangement of the subjects 
and his study of the ground-glass. Thus, the 
actual making of the photographs so materially 
extended the application of photography to our 
editorial work that I was soon spending as many 
hours in work with the camera and in the dark- 
room as I could spare from my office. We had 
learned to think pictures in the terms of the 
ground-glass. By this time the raison d’Ctre of the 
new camera had become manifest, and, as the 
possibilities of combining editorial work and pic- 
torial embellishment developed, the greater be- 
came the fascination of camera and darkroom. 

Soon, instead of working with office-window 
lighting, I found myself under a large skylight in 
a studio of my own, while to the 5 x 7 hand- 
camera with its folding tripod had been added a 
63 x 8} studio-camera with stand, a 4 x 5 Auto- 
Graflex, with 9 x 12, eleven-inch focus and 7 x 9, 
eight-inch focus Cooke lenses fitted for use on 
either camera. 

For the studio I designed most of the special 
equipment required, and as some readers of this 
magazine may encounter some of the same prob- 
lems, my experience in devising ways and means 
is given for what it is worth. 


One of the first precepts my associates and I 
learned in making our own originals for halftone 
reproduction was “‘Get it in the print.” This is 
true; first, because a perfect print from a perfect 
negative (or a properly corrected print from a 
less satisfactory negative) means a minimum 
charge, or no charge at all, for retouching the 
print by the photo-engraver, and second, be- 
cause delineation by the lens is immeasurably 
superior to the work of pen and air-brush. In 
fact, 1 aim, as far as possible, to eliminate all 
handwork such as is generally added in commer- 
cial work for the purpose of improving the qual- 
ity of the picture. In an experience of many years 
I have never seen an example of satisfactory re- 
touching on a photograph of the human hand, 
while working up the face by the same method 
is simply hopeless. 

In a previous paragraph mention is made of the 
advantage the author-illustrator has in being 
able to work with the camera. This advantage 
is far from ceasing with the making of the expo- 
sure. When the purpose of the picture is to con- 
vey a definite idea to the student or reader, this 
pictorial motive may depend on the emphasis 
upon a detail which can be given only by local 
development as the developing negative indi- 
cates, and which would be largely lost in routine 
development by one unfamiliar with the exact 





HOLDER FOR WALLPAPER-BACKGROUND 


SUPPORT FOR WINDOW-SHADE BACKGROUNDS 
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purpose of the picture. The same is increasingly 
true of the process of printing. 

The great essential for producing the wide 
range of work for which my studio is called upon, 
is light. Many of our studies are to illustrate the 
technique of work with the hands, others include 
one or several persons, while not infrequently the 
principal actor in the scene will be a youngster 
or even a wriggling baby. As a periodical re- 
quires its illustrations without regard to weather- 
conditions, we cannot wait for sunlight, and our 
skylight, therefore, covers a large part of our 
studio, with windows along one side almost to the 
floor. Our walls are pure white. With everything 
opened up we can usually get a full-timed nega- 
tive, using a Seed 30 or Lumiére Sigma, with an 
exposure of one twenty-fifth second. For ordi- 
nary exposures our light is controlled by both 
white muslin and black curtains, sliding beneath 
our entire skylight. 

The photographer making his own originals 
for photo-engraving soon learns that he can 
materially increase or decrease his engraving- 
costs by his handling of his subjects; and of no 
one particular is this as true as it is of his back- 
grounds. Nor, let me add, has any desired result 
been so difficult to attain in my work as a print 
with a background of so spotless and even tone 
that it calls for no treatment from the engraver’s 
air-brush. 

In picturing small, still-life studies for general 
magazine-printing, I invariably use the contin- 
uous background, and for this purpose utilize 





A METHOD OF TREATING A BABY S EYES 





FOR A BETTER BABIES. CONTEST 


rolls of wallpaper. I use the plain paper, smooth 
but absolutely flat of surface, suspending the roll 
above and at the rear, and bringing the paper 
to the front edge of the 
stand or table in a long 
curve. With this ar- 
rangement the print 
will require no back- 
ground-treatment with 
the photo-engraver’s 
air-brush. The wall- 
paper can be torn off 
and thrown away as 
it becomes soiled or 
mussed, and the oper- 
ator thus always has a 
spotless surface —a 
necessity in this work. 
Procure rolls of the 
wallpaper in light blue 
(for a white back- 
ground) up through 
grays or browns to 
dark red, and you can 
give your subject a 
background of any tone 
you desire. We use this 
method so frequently 
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that we finally constructed an adjustable rack 
to hold the roll of paper at any elevation, and 
which could be placed at any desired distance. 

In photographing small objects it was often 
necessary to tilt the camera at greater angles 
than the adjustment of the stand permitted, 
while, occasionally, a vertical position was neces- 
sary. After propping up with blocks and fastening 
with cords, I happened to think of an ordinary 
casement-window adjuster. One was put on in 
less than ten minutes, and nothing in our equip- 
ment has proved more useful. With it the cam- 
era can instantly be fixed firmly at any angle. 

Many of our studies include nickel-plated and 
glass articles, and other objects with highly pol- 
ished surfaces. Although we rubbed these sur- 
faces with putty, vaseline, soap, glycerine, and 
about every other form of grease, and chalked 
and powdered them, the glaring highlights still 
had to be worked over by the photo-engraver, 
not always with ideal results, but with certainty 
of increased costs. All of this was remedied by a 
most simple device. Around a circle of heavy 
wire four feet in diameter a breadth of heavy 
unbleached muslin was suspended, while a cir- 
cular piece of the same material was fitted in the 
circle itself. This drum-shaped canopy was then 
suspended from a ring in the ceiling at the edge 
of the skylight so that it could be raised and low- 
ered. The study of bright objects is arranged on 
a stand and background directly below the sus- 
pended canopy, and the camera focused. The 
canopy is then lowered and an exposure of two 
to three minutes given in its yellow light with a 
Seed 23 plate and a very small stop. We now get 
perfect tone-values without highlights, and the 
prints can be photo-engraved without a touch 
so far as highlights are concerned. 

For photographing larger scenes I find only 
one background universally satisfactory, and 
that is made on a frame extending across one end 
of my studio, the height determined by the widest 
breadth of sheeting that could be procured. 
Stretching the muslin taut over the frame, it was 
painted with flat watercolor of light blue, and the 
spotty little shadows of both the plastered wall 
and the loosely hung curtain-background were 
remedied. For darker tones cloth draperies of 
various colors are used. 

For much of my work I have found the Gra- 
flex indispensable. Using a fast plate with a lens 
that works up to F/4.5 we can get a negative at 
one-tenth second with almost any light, whereas 
on bright days we can make this exposure at 
F 8 or F/11. In pictures that depend upon ar- 
rested motion, it is unnecessary to explain the 
advantage of being able to work with a reflect- 
ing-camera and focal-plane shutter. 


While the skylight increases the effects that 
can be obtained in small commercial or still-life 
studies, it is in no sense necessary. With the 
background I have described and a white re- 
flecting-screen, window-lighting answers every 
requirement for the photography of small objects. 

This is particularly true of dietetic and food- 
subjects which must be photographed where 
they are cooked. For this purpose, needing a 
wider background than afforded by the roll of 
wallpaper, I had a folding portable frame con- 
structed. This frame is hinged in the center of 
the top and bottom with bolts opposite the 
hinges to hold the frame rigid when in use. The 
feet also turn on single bolts, and as the roller- 
shades lift out of their sockets this background 
can be quickly folded and easily carried. It has 
three wide window-shades of different tones which 
can be drawn down and used as continuous back- 
grounds or placed back of the table when it is 
desired to produce a contrasting background. 

Window-lighting, a continuous background of 
plain paper, an orthochromatic plate, and one to 
three minutes’ exposure at F/32 with a 4x or 8x 
ray-filter, according to the subject, will give a 
rendering of a food-service that will lead you to 
wonder what method is used in photographing 
some of the similar subjects illustrated in the 
household magazines. In the combination of 
very dark and white foods in the same view a 
moving beam of light reflected from a hand- 
mirror onto the dark portion will materially help 
in ensuring detail in that part of the negative. 

My darkroom-experiences have been of almost 
as much interest as the studio-work. Beginning 
with time- and temperature-development in the 
tank, I now use simple tray-development almost 
entirely because of the wide range of effects 
made possible by local development. The tip of 
the finger or the ball of the thumb has brought 
detail into many a shadow that otherwise would 
have shown little or nothing. With a large num- 
ber of uniform exposures on similar subjects I 
use the tank with a dilute developer, watching 
the plates and not depending upon time- and 
temperature-rules. Much better results are pro- 
duced with tray-development. 

Our prints are all made on D.O.P. I use four 
well-known makes of paper, always keeping two 
or three grades of each on hand and ferrotyping 
all prints. In exacting work it is often necessary 
to make prints not only on soft or hard, as well 


-as on normal paper, but also on different makes of 


the same grade of paper before obtaining the 
exact contrasts desired with the balance of tones 
from highlight to deepest shadow, which one 
soon comes to recognize as producing the best- 
printing halftone plate. 
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Does Photography Lie? 


O photographers lie? That is more to the 

point, although an apology to the craft 
would seem to be in order for so bold and 
bald a suggestion. Of course, in one sense, 
this deceptive tendency is manifested in com- 
bination-prints, produced by double-printing — 
first composed away back in the early days of 
the wetplate, when clouds were printed into the 
blank sky of an outdoor-scene, and developed 
into the bolder method of introducing figures or 
objects to suit the fancy of the artist. To what 
extent this process of faking can be carried is 
evidenced by photographs, or rather enlarged 
prints, of public buildings or localities in con- 
tinental Europe, in which the damage done by 
the enemy’s shell-fire has been grossly exagger- 
ated. To be perfectly frank, retouching — in 
one form or another — is nothing less than a 
species of systematic deception, but excusable 
on the ground that the public demands it. The 
same is true, in a measure, of worked-in back- 
grounds, particularly the kind which show a 
beautiful meadow or a row of Lombardy poplars 
back of a strongly lighted studio-portrait. 

But to return to the main theme — the men- 
dacious photographer, the romancer. That the 
motion-picture photographer is frequently placed 
in a perilous position when recording an animated 
scene from a speeding automobile, or taking 
views of the enemy’s position from an aeroplane, 
cannot be denied; but one rarely hears him boast 
of the ordeals he has passed through. It is the 
class of camera-men who stir the imagination 
by tales of daring that border on the miraculous 
against whom criticism should be directed. They 
go about relating their fictitious adventures for 
the purpose to get free advertising and to justify 
the high price of some of their photographs. A 
certain marine-photographer asserts publicly 
that his most thrilling views of onrushing dread- 
naughts are made from a frail launch right in the 
path of the big craft, when only fifty feet away, 
with one eye on the finder, and the other on the 
mighty monster well-nigh on top of him, followed 
by a wild scramble to get out of death’s way! 
“Often,” he alleges, “‘the warship goes by us so 
close, after the shutter has been snapped, that 
we can touch its sides!”” “But,” he continues, 
“if a bow should strike our boat, I could cling 
onto the anchor-chain of the warship; for, you see, 


the cutting of the water by the prow would prob- 
ably hurl me right up in that direction. Yes; 
I have received as high as one thousand dollars 
for the right to publish one of my unusual pic- 
tures.”” More than likely this “dare-devil,” like 
his fellows, uses an efficient telephoto-equipment 
at a safe distance, without risking his precious 
neck. 

Not long ago the Editor was shown a photo- 
graph of an eagle’s nest situated on a ledge 
against a high cliff. The young birds, with open 
beaks and fluttering winglets, appeared fright- 
ened, while the mother-bird, with terrifying mien, 
was ready to dart at the intruder. The camerist 
declared that he had himself lowered by a rope 
until opposite the nest and, after the exposure, 
caused himself to be raised by the same means. 
On the way up, he was attacked by the infuriated 
parent-birds, and it was only after a life-and- 
death struggle, in which he lost his camera, that 
he was pulled to safety. It is a shame to spoil so 
good a story; but the truth is that the picture 
was made in an entirely different way. The 
camera was suspended by cords from two long 
poles. A mirror, placed at the proper angle, 
enabled the photographer to gauge the position 
of the camera and the moment when to release 
the shutter — a feat in itself to be sure. 

It is common to see photographs of thrilling 
episodes in which it appears that in the making 
the photographer endangered his life, but which, 
if the truth were known, were produced at little 
or no personal risk. 





Christmas Advertising-Suggestions 


HE approaching Christmas season will 
cause many a photographer to speculate as 
to what is the best way to induce people to sit 
for their pictures. He has been urged to adopt 
this or that method of advertising; but however 
good the advice given, it must fit the individual 
case, otherwise it is useless. The photographer 
should adapt his method to the class of people 
he desires to reach. If he decides in favor of per- 
sonal solicitation, the appearance, personality and 
tact of his agent is of the highest importance. 
If he prefer the mails, his printed matter should 
represent the acme of taste and refinement. Pub- 
licity through the daily or weekly press should 
never be frivolous. It should be couched in good 
English, simple, clear and convincing. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
‘ 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. Persons 
interested to have one of these PHoto-Era prize-collec- 
tions shown in their home-city will please communicate 
with the Editor of PHoto-Era. 


Awards — Public Buildings 
Closed August 31, 1915 


First Prize: Franklin I. Jordan. 

Second Prize: William S. Davis. 

Third Prize: Edward C. Day. 

Honorable Mention: Fred C. Babcock, Mabel Heist 
Bickle, Kenneth Clark, Francis W. Corvell, J. H. 
Field, Carl H. Kattelmann, F. W. Kent, Paul P. 
Kimball, Warren R. Laity, Alexander Murray, C. 
Howard Schotofer, R. W. Squires, H. P. Webb. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Vincent Driscoll, T. W. Lindsell, 
Louis R. Murray, Robert B. Montgomery, H. R. Nee- 
son, Joseph V. Phelan, F. C. Schmelz, W. I. Simelius, 
Albert F. Snyder, A. J. White. 


Subjects for Competition 
**Garden-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 
**Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes November 30. 
“Winter Street-Scenes.”” Closes December 31. 
“‘Night-Pictures.”’ Closes January 31. 

** American Scenic Beauties.” Closes February 29. 
*“Home-Portraits.”” Closes March 31. eaves 
**Subject for PHoro-Era Cover.” Closes April 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid silver 
cup of artistic and original design, suitably inscribed, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Double Intensification 


NAmMIAs strongly recommends the use of mercuric 
iodide as an intensifier, and when very dense negatives 
are required he states that it is better to bleach with 
mercuric chloride, wash well, redevelop with a de- 
veloper, and again intensify with a solution of mercuric 
iodide in excess of potassium iodide. This last solution 
keeps very much better than one made with sulphite. 
This double intensification gives very great increase of 
density and is especially suitable for black and white 
work.—Eder’s Jahrbuch, 1914. 
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Winter Street-Scenes— Photo-Era Competition 
Closes December 31, 1915 


THE camera-owner who is discouraged by the 
changed conditions and added difficulties of winter- 
photography, and puts away his equipment until sum- 
mer smiles again, loses much good sport and many 
beautiful pictures. The difficulties are not so great as 
is often imagined, and a very little experience will 
enable one to overcome them. 

In some ways it is easier to make a wise selection of 
subject in the winter than when the judgment is con- 
fused and led astray by the wealth of color in summer- 
scenery. In winter all the world is a “Study in Black 
and White,” and the worker in monochrome finds it 
easier to judge of his effects. The successful winter- 
picture is a study in light and shade; in delicate grada- 
tions of tone; a “Harmony in Gray and Silver;” and 
Nature herself at this season shows few variations from 
this quiet harmony. The deep green of the evergreens 
is so nearly black to the eye that it takes about the 
value it has in the photograph, and the faint purple of 


SECOND PRIZE 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


WILLIAM 8s. DAVIS 


the bare branches against the sky, while it adds to the 
beauty of this delicate tracery, is nothing to deceive 
one by giving a false impression of values. 

Under these conditions one’s entire attention may 
be given to composition, and here again one is materi- 
ally aided by the absence of a mass of distracting detail 
which, without the all-subduing mask of snow, would 
“clutter up” the foreground. Broad masses and flat 
tones are possible now which at other times are diffi- 
cult to attain. Light and shadow, always important, 
are now of paramount importance, and, the view having 
been decided upon, the time of day should be chosen 
with equal care. Perhaps in morning-light the sun 
would be nearly behind the camera and the foreground 
a solid unbroken mass of white, the tree-trunks beyond, 
a flat unbroken gray. The same viewpoint in late after- 
noon-light might show the foreground broken into 
pleasing variety by the cast shadows of the trees that 
now show a line of light along one side, giving roundness 
and modeling. 

In snow-scenes, in fact, the best lighting is apt to be 
one more or less from the front, the shadows falling 
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THIRD PRIZE 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


NOTRE DAME CATHEDRAL 


toward the camera being especially pleasing on the 
background of snow. In taking subjects with back- 
lighting, however, care must be taken to give adequate 
exposure. It is a fallacy to suppose that snow-scenes 
always require excessively short time. The same old 
rule holds good here— namely, expose for the shadows. 
Of course, there is much light reflected from the snow, 
but even so you will find that tree-trunks with the light 
behind them look pretty black, and unless you are look- 
ing for a plate of “soot and whitewash” quality, a 
full exposure should be given. 

Film-users are safe from halation-troubles except in 
extreme cases, but plate-users should adopt a double- 
coated orthochromatic plate for best results, and in 
either case a light ray-screen — say a three-time depth 
— will improve matters where the difference between 
blue sky and white snow is to be brought out. Too deep 
a screen will make the sky look as though a summer 
thunder-storm was imminent, and will upset the 
plane-values. 

If it is a city-street that is to be the subject of the 
study the best time to portray a wintry appearance is 





EDWARD C. DAY 


directly after a storm. Then, though the teams are 
busy carting away the snow, it is still white; for alas, 
the city-snow soon grows dingy even where it is allowed 
to remain as it falls. If one is a real devotee of the art, 
some splendid things may be had by braving the ele- 
ments and venturing out while the blizzard is still in 
progress. The snow-coated cabs, with their shivering, 
wind-blown horses and the drivers huddled under pro- 
tecting capes, the pedestrians, leaning against the wind 
and the stalwart newsboys shouting their “papies”’ in 
the teeth of the gale are all good material and furnish 
the “human interest” so desirable. : 

When the storm is over and the sun comes out again, 
the streets are full of picture-material, from end to end. 
In the slum-districts the children are making the most 
of the rare sport of snow-balling, or building forts, 
snowmen, etc. The paterfamilias may be out with a 
shovel, while the women and girls with shawl-covered 
heads are most picturesque. 

In the market-districts the street-venders soon re- 
appear, and their stands and customers are good ma- 
terial under any conditions, but particularly in winter, 
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when both the venders and their patrons resort to so 
many pathetic but picturesque expedients to protect 
themselves from the cold. Then there are the omni- 
present street-gamins holding onto tingling ears, or 
blowing on frosty fingers; in fact, all the street-life is 
of interest, and subjects may be found at every turn. 

The long vistas of the up-town streets, if rightly 
handled, are also good material. There is often a soft 
atmospheric quality that adds materially to work done 
on a frosty morning when the shadows are long and 
interesting, and it is worth a little effort to procure pic- 
tures at that time. 

A more than ordinarily difficult aspect to photo- 
graph successfully is the fairyland of whiteness that 
follows a sleet-storm or one in which the snow clings to 
wires and trees until every little twig is laden with its 
burden of eiderdown. That is the time for your short 
exposure, for there are practically no darks in your 
subject, and the delicate detail in the snow will be lost 
unless great care be taken both in exposure and develop- 
ment. Of course, if dark houses or other masses of 
heavy shadow are present this does not apply, but 
often on such a morning even the trunks of the trees 
will be whitened with snow or sleet and, unless houses 
are included, the cast shadows on the snow are the 
darkest notes in the whole view. 

In the country-street the various means of convey- 


HONORABLE MENTION 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


KENNETH CLARK 


ance in the winter are an interesting study. There is the 
trim “cutter,” with its pair of horses and jingling bells, 
perhaps the American equiva!ent of the Russian drosky, 
with driver in fur cape and cap, and from these all 
stages down to the antiquated “pung.” The old- 
fashioned, high-backed, low-cut sleighs are most pic- 
turesque, and a village-street on the day of the “Town 
meetin” will furnish many quaint and _ interesting 
examples of the conveyance of bygone days. 

In the logging-season many interesting street- 
scenes may be observed in the timber-country, when 
the big loads of logs, often drawn by the picturesque 
oxen or perhaps by two or three pairs of heavy horses, 
follow one another down the street. 

The person with an observant eye will find abundant 
picture-material whether in city or country-town, in 
winter as well as in summer. It is likely to be true that 
one becomes so accustomed to the things one sees every 
day that one fails to observe the picturesque element 
in one’s surroundings. The city-dweller thinks if he 
were in the country he could find plenty of material, 
and the country-person feels sure the city is the place 
to find all that heart could desire by way of the pic- 
turesque. To train eye and brain to find the pic- 
torial in the familiar and commonplace should be our 
ambition. 

KATHERINE BinGHaM. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Hastening Development with Neutral Salts 


Luppo-CraMe_r states, in a recent number of Photo- 
graphische Korrespondenz, that by the addition of a 
number of indifferent neutral salts, such as sulphates, 
nitrates, oxalates, etc., the development of halogen 
silver-gelatine is considerably hastened. As an example 
the following hydroquinone developer is given: 


Hydroquinone ............. 20 grams 

on, ere 500 cem. | 
Sodium sulphite, dry ....... 50 grams; 5 ccm. 
Potassium carbonate........ 75 grams | 
Potassium bromide ........ 2 grams) 
Saltpeter solution, 10% .......... tees 100 ccm. 


This developer, without the saltpeter solution, diluted 
with only 100 ccm. of water, gave in six minutes but 
scant traces of the image, while with the saltpeter the 
whole came out quite strongly with full tone-scale in 
the same time. With silver bromide without emulsion- 
medium, the sulphate, nitrate and oxalate showed a 
notable hastening of reduction. With glycin and metol 
the reduction was not so markedly accelerated, and 
seemed to require a larger quantity of potassium bro- 
mide. With pyrogallol the silver bromide without 
medium also showed hastening with the salts named, 
but with bromo-silver-gelatine no such effect was 
noticeable. With potassium nitrate, however, accelera- 
tion was obtained when a quite large addition of bro- 
mide salt was used and the alkalinity reduced at the 
same time, the pyro developer being, therefore, enor- 
mously retarded. In previous work Liippo-Cramer had 
also studied pyrocatechin, and found that potassium 
nitrate hastened development, while potassium oxalate 
retarded it. 


Photographic Reproduction in Colors 


Ix March, 1914, mention was made under this head- 
ing of a method of making photographic reproductions 
devised by Mr. John Lewisohn of New York City. Mr. 
Lewisohn has now taken out another patent which is, 
so to speak, a sequel of the first. The specification de- 
scribes it as follows: 

“The method consists in obtaining three negatives 
of an object to be reproduced on suitable orthochromatic 
silver-emulsion photographic plates with the aid of 
three respective color-screens by the well-known three- 
color photographic process, so that one of the three 
negatives will produce a positive print with the yellow 
color-value; another, with the red color-value; and the 
third, with a blue color-value. The blue-print is made 
first from the yellow color-value negative. The entire 
blue part of this blue-print is washed with a yellow 
wash, such as aurantia, which is then dried and after- 
ward immersed in a weak solution of silver nitrate 
sufficiently strong to dissolve the blue and leave the 


yellow image of the yellow color-value negative. The 
so-formed print is then washed, to eliminate the silver 
nitrate, and dried. The side of the print bearing the 
image is then coated with a blue-print sensitizing- 
medium. The sensitizing of the print may be done to 
advantage before the print is quite dry, to get. an even 
coating. The resensitized print is impressed with an 
image through the red color-value negative, which 
negative is adjusted on the print so that the image 
formed by the red color-value negative registers with 
the image under the coating formed by the yellow 
color-value. The blue-print so formed is washed with a 
red color-wash, such as red eosin, and then dried and 
treated with a bath of silver nitrate, strong enough to 
dissolve the blue, leaving the red image on the yellow 
image previously formed. After washing and drying 
the so-formed print, the side having the images is re- 
coated with a blue-print sensitizing-medium, the same 
as previously stated, dried and exposed to produce an 
image through the negative having a blue color-value, 
which image will properly register with the images 
formed by the previous negatives. The print so formed 
will have the blue color, the red color and the yellow 
color placed successively in the order described; and in 
combination will produce a picture of substantially 
natural color, i. e., the image on the print of the object 
will be substantially in its natural colors. 

“It is self-evident that the process can be used with 
only two, or with more than three colors if desired. The 
principle of the process consists in forming a series of 
superposing blue images, of which the preceding blue 
color of the image has been substituted by another 
color before the succeeding blue image has been 
formed.” 


The Effect of Moisture and Changes of 
Temperature on Dryplates 


THE question of the sensitiveness of dryplates to the 
action of moisture and changes of temperature has re- 
cently been revived in Germany. As many of the inter- 
esting data given may be new to amateurs, we repeat 
them in an abbreviated form. 

A moist emulsion-coating shows less sensitiveness to 
light than a dry one, though as to the degree of differ- 
ence there is a variety of opinions. It may be remarked 
that in this the nature of the emulsion plays an im- 
portant part. The exposure of a wet bromo-silver- 
gelatine plate rarely happens, but cases may be met 
with, as, for instance, where the plate has been bathed 
in a coloring-solution to make it color-sensitive, and it 
has to be exposed while moist, either by reason of hurry 
or because circumstances have prevented it from drying 
quickly enough. When exposing such a wetplate, care 
should be taken that no running or dripping of the 
liquid shall mar the uniformity of the picture. It 
should also be noted that on exposing a wet, swollen gela- 
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ON CASCO BAY 


tine-coating the sharpness is apt to suffer; but this 
slight trouble is generally negligible. 

Noticeable effects of temperature occur only when 
exposure is made where the thermometer registers 
116° F., or when it is below freezing. The relative sensi- 
tiveness of a plate of medium speed would be, counting 
the freezing-point as 100, as follows: 

At 23° F., about 85 
ad 14 ° Lad “ 65 
Lad ee) ad “ee -- 
v0 vd 
“ 4 ° “e “e 45 
Little attention is paid to these differences in prac- 
tice. In taking views in the open air, plates of the high- 
est sensitiveness are generally used, the emulsions of 
which are little affected by the temperature. 


Controlling the Contrast of P. O. P. Prints 


WaiLe gaslight papers provide an easy means to 
obtain the best possible print from any negative, pro- 
vided a black or sepia tone is desired, P. O. P. yields a 
delightful purple-brown to be had in no process other 


FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ CONTE 





R. W. STEVENS 


than carbon. It should be remembered in this connec- 
tion that it is possible to vary the contrast in a P. O. P. 
print by controlling the printing-light. Rapid printing 
in direct sunlight will yield the least contrast and is 
preferable for vigorous negatives; diffused north light, 
or the expedient of placing one or more sheets of white 
tissue-paper over the printing-frame, even though ex- 
posed to sunlight, increases the contrast somewhat as 
well as the printing-time; whereas a sheet of green glass 
laid over the printing-frame increases the contrast con- 
siderably. Glass having a decided yellow tendency 
should be avoided because it would prolong exposure 
to an impractical length of time. 


Some of Us Are Born Unlucky 


“HAVE you any references?” asked the lady of the 
house with evident suspicion. 

“Yes, ma’am, a lot of ’em.” 

“Why did n’t you bring them with you?” 

“Well, you see, they ‘re just like my photographs, 
ma’am. None of ‘em does me justice.” 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the Puoro-ERrA 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize, Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General’’; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 


books. 
Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed August 31, 1915 

First Prize: R. W. Stevens. 

Second Prize: Charles F. Langer. 

Third Prize: William J. Wilson. 

Honorable Mention: Edna Blackwood, Pierre S. 
Boisse, A. J. Deering, Theodore Erdos, Lewis L. Hertz- 
berg, M. de Leon Imus, Arthur C. Link, Robert P. 
Nute, Louise A. Patzke, Myra D. Scales, W. Stelcik, 
Dick Treweeke, Fred Widder, Kathryn F. Wotkyns. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: S. L. Burgher, R. Irwin Johan- 
nesen, Louis R. Murray, Mrs. H. G. Reed, Kenneth D. 
Smith, S. A. Weakley. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


Tue trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Proto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PuHotro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Puoro-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments form an endless chain of advice and assist- 
ance; it remains only for its members to connect the 
links. To compete with others puts any one on his mettle 
to achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, 
he will study carefully the characteristics of prize- 
winning prints every month, and use the Guild corre- 
spondence privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 

“<= 
TASTE is, perhaps, the soul— Auguste Luchct. 
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tine-coating the sharpness is apt to suffer; but this 
slight trouble is generally negligible. 

Noticeable effects of temperature occur only when 
exposure is made where the thermometer registers 
116° F., or when it is below freezing. The relative sensi- 
tiveness of a plate of medium speed would be, counting 
the freezing-point as 100, as follows: 


At 23° F., about 85 
“ 14 ° La “ 65 
“ xO «6 “ ~~ 

v vd 


“es 4 ° “ “ 45 
Little attention is paid to these differences in prac- 
tice. In taking views in the open air, plates of the high- 
est sensitiveness are generally used, the emulsions of 
which are little affected by the temperature. 


Controlling the Contrast of P. O. P. Prints 


WHILE gaslight papers provide an easy means to 
obtain the best possible print from ‘any negative, pro- 
vided a black or sepia tone is desired, P. O. P. yields a 
delightful purple-brown to be had in no process other 
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R. W. STEVENS 


than carbon. It should be remembered in this connec- 
tion that it is possible to vary the contrast in a P. O. P. 
print by controlling the printing-light. Rapid printing 
in direct sunlight will yield the least contrast and is 
preferable for vigorous negatives; diffused north light, 
or the expedient of placing one or more sheets of white 
tissue-paper over the printing-frame, even though ex- 
posed to sunlight, increases the contrast somewhat as 
well as the printing-time; whereas a sheet of green glass 
laid over the printing-frame increases the contrast con- 
siderably. Glass having a decided yellow tendency 
should be avoided because it would prolong exposure 
to an impractical length of time. 


Some of Us Are Born Unlucky 


“HAVE you any references?” asked the lady of the 
house with evident suspicion. 
“Yes, ma’am, a lot of ’em.” 
“Why did n’t you bring them with you?’ 
Well, you see, they re just like my photographs, 
ma’am. None of ’em does me justice.” 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-ErA 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 

First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize, Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General’’; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. 

Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. Hf suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed August 31, 1915 

First Prize: R. W. Stevens. 

Second Prize: Charles F. Langer. 

Third Prize: William J. Wilson. 

Honorable Mention: Edna Blackwood, Pierre 5S. 
Boisse, A. J. Deering, Theodore Erdos, Lewis L. Hertz- 
berg, M. de Leon Imus, Arthur C. Link, Robert P. 
Nute, Louise A. Patzke, Myra D. Scales, W. Stelcik, 
Dick Treweeke, Fred Widder, Kathryn F. Wotkyns. 

Special commendation is due the following workers. 
for meritorious prints: S. L. Burgher, R. Irwin Johan- 
nesen, Louis R. Murray, Mrs. H. G. Reed, Kenneth D. 
Smith, S. A. Weakley. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


Tue trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 

may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Puoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoto-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Puoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHotro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments form an endless chain of advice and assist- 
ance; it remains only for its members to connect the 
links. To compete with others puts any one on his mettle 
to achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, 
he will study carefully the characteristics of prize- 
winning prints every month, and use the Guild corre- 
spondence privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 

<= 

Taste is, perhaps, the soul.— Auguste Luchct. 
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This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photog- 
raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in theGuild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership isfree to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 

PHOTO-ERA,The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 








Platinum Prints on Cloth 


Tue making of prints upon fabrics is not a new idea, 
but the usual method has been by the use of ferro- 
prussiate, which produces a print in vivid blues. For 
most subjects a print in black and white is much to be 
preferred, and the platinum process gives this result 
with absolute permanence. The process as described 
by Mr. Jarman is very simple, although the list of solu- 
tions looks rather formidable. 


Potassium chloroplatinite ........... 15 grains 
MET oo iera ec roies ors pias Cid a Os eel sto seers > ounce 
B 
here 140 grains 
ON ee eee rrr rere 5 grains 
RESO etcetera, eer 2 ounces 
C 
Ree NMS NE) oc oo oss de ee eas 120 grains 
kaos pen tora aie sare 2 ounces 
This must be dissolved by boiling. 
D 
I ND 5 Seo Recieve creer 120 grains 
MN Bde oo Sint el vaso crauneaatatalad 2 ounces 


To sensitize, have the cloth smoothly ironed, and lay 
it upon a clean glass plate; with a camel-hair brush 
(rubber-set) apply the sensitizing-solution composed 
of 3 ounce of B, 2 drams of A, 5 drops of C and 5 drops 
of D, to which 4 drops of a gum arabic solution should 
be added. Stir this with a glass rod and apply only 
where needed, whether oval or square. Sensitize by 
orange light and dry at once by artificial heat. Printing 
should be done at once when dry, the smooth fabric be- 
ing exposed under the negative as for a paper print. 
Direct sunlight is best for negatives of normal contrast, 
and printing should be rather deep. It would be ad- 
visable to get the time by printing one or two small 
pieces and developing, as the cloth is apt to move a bit 
on the negative when examined, causing blur. 

Develop at once in the following: 


Neutral potassium oxalate ........... 3} ounces 
Boiling water ........ eo eee nee 20 ounces 
Sodium: phosphate ...... 202... 0ecss0-s > ounce 


Use at a temperature of 65 to 70 degrees. 

When development is complete, clear in a bath of 
1 ounce of hydrochloric acid to 60 ounces of water. 
If only a corner of the fabric has been printed, this 
corner may be dipped in the acid bath a few times, then 
in a fresh bath and again in a third. It may then be 
washed for a few minutes in clear water and placed in a 
bath of sodium carbonate, } ounce to 16 ounces of 
water, which neutralizes any trace of acid. Another 
brief wash in water completes the process, after which 
the image is proof against ordinary laundry-processes. 


The uses to which photographs on cloth may be put 
are legion. Flowers are useful as decorations for book- 
or magazine-covers, or for various small articles. If a 
girl has a flower name, such as Rose, Violet, or Lillie, 
she might use the flower as a means to mark her belong- 
ings, such as handkerchiefs, scarfs, ete. The landscape 
might be used in pillow-tops and pin-cushions, and one 
might even make use of portraits for some purposes. 
Long ferns lend themselves gracefully to decorative 
schemes, and the pressed ones can be used to print from 
directly without the need of a negative. 


Keeping a Notebook-Record 


EXPERIENCE is the best teacher, they say; but some- 
times, because we are heedless pupils, we fail to learn 
the lessons it would teach. One good way to make the 
most of both our successes and failures is to keep a 
faithful record of all details of exposures made. 

If one carries a small notebook on all camera-trips, 
it is easy to form the habit of making a note at the 
time of taking a picture regarding the time of year, 
time of day, light-conditions, lens, plate, stop used and 
exposure given. Space should be left for further de- 
tails on completion of the negative. 

If films are used, the spools should be numbered on 
removal from the camera and the record numbered to 
correspond. If plates are used, the holders should be 
numbered so that each exposure ‘can be identified. With 
the autographic back now on the market, a brief note 
of exposure, etc., can be made on the film itself, but 
this does not take the place of the notebook, for it can- 
not be sufficiently full. 

When the plates are developed, add to the record of 
exposure the developer used, and whether the plate 
seemed over- or underexposed, or was well timed. If it 
is found necessary to intensify or reduce the negative, 
note that and the formula used, so that if deterioration 
takes place you will know where to place the blame. 

When it comes to printing, record the grade of paper 
that seems best suited to bring out the good points in 
the negative. If any “dodging” is necessary, note just 
what and how much. If clouds are to be printed in, 
give the number of the cloud-negative and the part 
used, with time of exposure for both foreground and 
clouds. 

Any other items of interest or value regarding the 
negative should be added, as in what contests it was 
entered, what prizes it won, in what magazines it was 
reproduced, and in fact anything connected with the 
subject to which reference may be made. The envelope 
in which the negative is filed should bear a number 
which is also placed at the head of its page in the note- 
book, thus making it easy to refer to its history. 

One possessed of such a record has his experience 
where it can continue to instruct. If a negative turns 
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out exceptionally well, he can look back and see just 
how the results were obtained. If a plate is a failure, he 
can see where he went wrong, and under similar condi- 
tions he will avoid the former error. This record will 
also be a help to him and to others when a print is to 
be entered in a contest, or, when for any reason, “data” 
are called for. He will not be obliged to rack his brain to 
remember just what was done, and finally guess at it, 
but can give exact information for the benefit of his 
fellow craftsmen. 


Suggestions for Photographing from Airships 


As photographs from air-craft are generally taken 
from a great height, it should be noted that the time of 
exposure must be shortened, as a rule, about one- 
third. In most cases there will be overexposure, says 
Photographische Korrespondenz. This can generally be 
remedied by suitable development, so it does not al- 
ways spoil the plate; but in taking military pictures, 
which must be finished as quickly as possible, the dis- 
advantage is considerable, since the after-treatment of 
the plate causes loss of time. A shorter exposure, as a 
rule, shows more practicable results. The leeway be- 
tween a usable underexposure and a correct exposure 
can be found quickly; moreover, errors of exposure 
can be equalized by development in two trays (sepa- 
rating the developing-agent and alkali) and a good 
final result obtained. As a rule, views taken from air- 
ships lack contrast; therefore contrasty but good- 
working plates are recommended. The usual soft- 
working and otherwise useful kind are less suitable for 
airship-views. Without a yellow screen views should 
be attempted only on very clear days. For views taken 
without a yellow screen orthochromatic non-halation 
plates should be used. For pictures taken in twilight, 
on the other hand, the most sensitive orthochromatic 
plates are recommended. For printing, gaslight pa- 
per is the most suitable. A requirement of the paper isa 
fine grain and a glossy surface. The arrangement of the 
darkroom should be as simple as possible with every- 
thing ready to the hand. Material should be kept on 





CHARLES F. LANGER 


hand for rapid drying of the negatives. The darkroom 
should be transportable, and for the sake of convenience 
in transportation it should be easily taken apart and set 
up again. It should be so arranged that development 
can be done either during great heat or extreme cold. 
Plates and papers intended to be transported by sea 
should be so packed as to protect them from rapid de- 
terioration. The taking of the pictures themselves re- 
quires some skill in handling the apparatus, as in air- 
ships there is naturally a strong vibration and rapid 
motion. Flying-machine views require clearness of the 
object, visibility and easy location. The recently in- 
troduced special camera for aeronauts fulfils the re- 
quirements very completely. 


The Valuation of Photographs 


Ir Rembrandt had been a modernand his‘‘Bathsheba”’ 
had been painted yesterday, he would probably have 
considered himself fortunate to obtain £40 (about $200) 
for it, or one-thousandth part of the price by Messrs. 
Duveen, for good paintings are often undervalued when 
they are new, even by the artist himself. Photog- 
raphers, however, seem inclined to make mistakes of 
the opposite kind. A short time ago we saw a well- 
known photograph by one of the leading pictorialists 
come under the hammer at an auction, and the whole 
thing, frame and all, went for two shillings sixpence! 
This was probably about one-twentieth of the price 
that the author put upon his production when he first 
showed it in an exhibition, and while we are not con- 
tending that half-a-crown was by any means a fair 
valuation, the contrast between this sale and that of the 
Rembrandt should have a cooling effect upon those 
ardent photographic ‘“‘pictorialists’’ who consider their 
work to be in every way on an equality with that of 
painters. We cannot help thinking that if photog- 
raphers were a little more modest in their estimates of 
the value of their own productions, the number of sales 
at exhibitions would greatly increase, which would be 
of material advantage to both the exhibitors and the 
exhibition-authorities. British Journal of Photography. 
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Answers to Correspondents 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Guild Editor, Puoto-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 





W. C. W.— A good way to remove the coating 
from old negatives is to employ a stripping-solution 
such as is used for transferring an image from one gless 
plate to another or to another sort of support entirely. 
First prepare the following stock-solution: 


Methylated Spirit... oo... ccc cence. 12 ounces 
ER oP Sree hr eae oe Wectowe ts iia 3 ounce 
IND osx Eales cate SE KTS REC > ounce 


As needed for use add six to thirty drops of commer- 
cial hydrofluoric acid to each ounce of stock-solution. 
The coating will loosen and peel off in a short time after 
immersion in this. Cutting through the coating with a 
knife, about one-eighth of an inch from the edge of the 
glass all the way around, offers a ready entrance for the 
solution and facilitates its action. 

To clean a lens, first dust it with a camel-hair 
brush or tuft of absorbent cotton, then wipe it carefully 
with a very soft silk or linen handkerchief or soft wash- 
leather. If the surface still appears cloudy, a single 
drop of pure grain alcohol should be put on each of the 
surfaces, which should then be wiped carefully until 
quite dry. The spirit must not be allowed to run be- 
tween the glass and its brass cell, and care must be 
taken not to remove the dead black coating from the 
lens-cell. The edges in contact with the cell are best 
cleaned with the pointed end of a bit of soft wood over 
which the rag is stretched. 

It is easy to damage a lens by improper cleaning, 
optical glass being generally much softer than other 
kinds. Apart from actual scratches the surface is liable 
to become dulled, a condition that affects the rapidity. 
The necessity for frequent cleaning is obviated by 
fitting all lenses with caps to both front and back 
combinations. 

F. N. H— The emergency eye-glasses which 
you mention were described in PHoto-Era for Febru- 
ary, 1914, page 96. The Editor, Mr. French, had com- 
pletely broken his bifocals by letting them fall on the 
hardwood floor. He was entirely alone at the time and, 
without glasses, was unable to read fine printed matter, 
his trouble being astigmatism. Desiring to consult the 
telephone-book, and remembering that the smaller the 
diaphragm in a lens the more marginal rays are ex- 
cluded, and, consequently, the sharper the image, he 
conce:ved a device which would act in a similar 
manner. Taking a strip of dark, stiff paper about 
4 x 8 inches, he made two small, perfectly round holes 
each about 35 of an inch in diameter, and 2} inches 
apart — with a sharply pointed lead-pencil. Holding 
this improvised eye-glass close to his eyes, and peering 
through the twin pair of tiny orifices, the Editor was 
able to read perfectly even the smallest type. For 
further information on this interesting topic, you are 
referred to the above-mentioned article. 

H. W. C.— Not knowing anything of your journey — 
its route and destination or your mode of travel — it is 
difficult to make other than more or less stereotyped 
suggestions regarding ways in which to make your 
camera pay your expenses. 





First of all, however, I would suggest that you try 
to make some definite connections before starting. 
Certain railroads, hotels, steamboat-companies and 
the like might commission you to make views of value 
to them for advertising-purposes. Then, too, there is 
always a market for striking photographs, big and bold 
in composition, and containing human life, for maga- 
zine-covers. Of course it goes without saying that the 
figures included must show no consciousness of the 
‘amera and be spontaneous in pose, costume and ex- 
pression. Travel-articles which get a new “slant” on 
popular themes, and which are well illustrated, will 
prove of value if you write brightly and well. The big 
postcard-companies are constantly bringing out new 
and pleasing views of local interest. Look at the post- 
cards in the towns you visit, and if you have a better 
view of any particular subject, send a print to the pub- 
lisher, whose name you will find on the card. If you 
contemplate spending any time in out-of-the-way 
places where photographers are few, you may be able 
to do something with home-portraiture. 

M. C. J., Jk— The reason for your flat nega- 
tives made with a 3A Graflex fitted with a focal- 
plane shutter is undoubtedly underexposure. The 
working-efficiency of such a shutter is fully three times 
that of the average between-the-lens shutter for which 
most exposure-tables are intended. If you will be guided, 
for instance, by the PHoto-Era Exposure-Guide, and 
divide the exposure-times given by three, you will 
probably succeed. Should you desire an actinometer 
which actually measures the light-value with sensitive 
paper, the Wynne meter, costing $2.50, is excellent; 
also the Watkins Bee and Heyde meters. 
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Print-Criticism 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Guild Editor, Puoro-Era, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear the maker's name and 
address, and should be accompanied by a letter, sent sep- 
arately, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 





B. K.— Your picture of a young girl leaning forward 
from behind a picket-gate is very pleasing, except that 
the gate is so prominent as to detract from the figure 
of the girl behind it. Even had the model stood in 
front of the gate, the latter would have been equally 
conspicuous. Such accessories are not desirable, and 
the composition is inartistic. 

F. N. H.— Your clouds printed in are satisfactory; 
but the water which should reflect them is bare. This 
is not according to nature, nor is it good art. You must 
study your subject carefully in this respect, and under- 
stand where, in the reflected sky, the clouds should 
appear; also in what degree of sharpness. The latter 
depends upon the condition of the water — its clear- 
ness and the degree of roughness of the surface. 

O. E. R.— In the small landscape you have sent you 
have an attractive subject with good sunlight-effect; 
a subject which would benefit by enlargement and prove 
more imposing in a competition if carried up to at 
least 5 x 7 size. By enlargement on a matte paper you 
would soften the outlines in a more pleasing way than 
by interposing a glass between film and paper as you 
have done. So great a thickness causes too great 
diffusion for the size of the print; a sheet of transparent 
celluloid would have been better for contact-printing. 
However, diffusion is hardly desirable in small sub- 
jects, and we much prefer the “straight” print. 


“THE BEND IN THE OLD STONE WALL” 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


J. R.— The greatest fault is the inartistic white 
masses, due to bad lighting; also the feet of both boys 
have been “cut off.” The idea, itself, is a good one, 
but carried out poorly. Had the boys been dressed in 
suits of subdued colors, and not in white, light blue, 
or anything that will photograph white, likewise 
stockings and shoes, the effect would be much better. 
Of course, out in the open — on the beach where there 
is light-colored sand and where everything is almost 
glaring white, these light-colored accessories would be 
harmonious. The annoying white objects in the back- 
ground are also inartistic. 

The compliment implied by the youthful models 
reading PHoro-Era is appreciated; nevertheless, the 
lighting is not satisfactory, and one of the boys moved. 
Besides, they should not be looking into the camera, but 
rather into the book. The white window-curtain, with- 
out any gradations, is also inartistic. 

%. J.— Please remember that genre-pictures, par- 
ticularly in the house, are among the most difficult 
things in photography. The subject should be posed 
carefully and artistically, lighted properly, and a 
camera with a quick-acting lens be used. The best 
source of illumination in photography of this kind is the 
flashlight; but it, too, requires judgment and special 
care on account of the danger connected with its use. 

E. R.— The reason why you fail to obtain clouds in 
your negatives after using orthochromatic film and a 
color-screen is probably due to overdevelopment, 
which renders the entire sky-area so dense that the 
cloud-forms are obliterated, or, if visible to the eye, 
are so dense that they will not print out before the 
foreground is too dark. It is essential to give ample 
exposure for the deepest shadows in which detail is 
wanted and then to develop for the most important 
highlights rather than the shadows — in other words, 
not to carry development too far. A rather thin, de- 
tailful negative is the object. Perhaps a more dilute 
developer will prove helpful, or one containing more 
metol and less hydroquinone, weak Rodinal. 





WILLIAM J. WILSON 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 

















*Tnese figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the hght is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 3 ;)- —_—_ —_—___—_— _—___—— — _ 
ium tae a cutee: te « JAN., Frn., Oct. Mar., Apk., May, JuNE, 
. B5° * 520 s¢ ties eX 9 aa Nov., Drc. i t AvG., SEPT. § _JuLy $_ 
{Latitude 60° N. multiply by 144;] 2 | - 5 = 5 en = 
50° x 1; 52° x 1; 30° x 14 a|§ e/2)\8l- Z|a|sl~ a|alé 3 
Latitude 69° N. multiply by 143] 2 | 2 Ste 2/3, Ale/|2/3, Alwx»./|2 A 
MOUR als >iacl BE lAaa Ale ialBeiaaiale-iais Alf 
oa ae fo. a cue Seer eee eee? cee eee eee ee ae 
$3) 16 8 4}/2 132,16) 8 4/2 90/25/12) 6 3 160 380 15) 8 { 
LO-d1 am: aed 22 oom. BESE Sees se eee ae Des CGQESERE RE? ECE ERS 1 
und 25)12,6/3| 3 |25\12, 6 | 3| 3 40 20 10| 5 | 2160 30/15 8 | 4 
9-10 am. 9 2py _1*| 1*| 1*) 2*| 4*] 4 1 CRC RESO SES Foca ee ee 
AM. and 2-3 PM. fs) g)3 | 31 Ula) 3) 4] 2] lirogolro| 3 | 2 [eos sire! é| 3 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m. 1*| 1*/ 471719 O41 1 | 2/1/1/2]}1/1/1]/11)] 2 
; md 3-4 PM | 23 1 1} 3 50/15/38 |3 | 3 [30/15| § | 4] 2 
76 M. ¢ 4-5 py Sete at oe: 1 1| 2 
i A.M. and ) P.M. soto! e134) dE lesitol £14] 3 
6—T A.M. and 5-7 P.M. | et ae te) ee aes fi 
: : isis iziai2 i5)8/4)2) 4 
5-G a.m. and 6-7 P.M. i | | 2 
10; 5 3 3] 2 
| ! | 

















The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 

thirty feet away from the camera. 

1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 

‘ red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 

1/2 Open landscapes without fore- jects; groups outdoors in the shade. 


ground; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

2 Landscapes with medium fore- to glades and under the trees. 'Wood- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 
buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes ;_ per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 





For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 





the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
bee dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
oe U.S. 1 F/4 xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
Ca, of To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
2383 U.8.2 F/5.6 xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
Bee ED from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
2 g°s U.8.2A4 F/6.3 x 5/8 table look for “‘Hour,” and under the column headed 
~sos ‘Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
g25 © U.S. 3 F/7 xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
a—~ 39 calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
E93 2 U.S. 8 F/il xX 2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
ws of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
Pa ae U.S. 16 F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
§3* © 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
=- n> U. S. 32 F/22 x 8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
~ =. 3 a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
<a” § U. S. 64 F/32 X 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
aso@ | class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/32 second. 











Speeds of Plates on the American Market 


Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Class 1/3, P. E. 
Ilford Monarch 
Lumiére Sigma 
Marion Record 
Seed Graflex 
Wellington Extreme 


156, Wy. 350, Wa. Lumiére Ortho. A 


Lumiére Ortho. B 


Imperial Non-Filter 

Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 

Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 

Wellington Iso. Speedy 

Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 
Cramer Banner X 


Cramer Isonon 
Cramer Spectrum 





Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

oes “a a * Wy. 250, Wa. — _—— 

Ansco Speedex Film 
Barnet etioned Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 

Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. Wellington Landscape 
Ansco Film, N. C. 





Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 
Class 1, P. E. 180, Wa. 
American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 


124, Wy. 


Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 


60, Wa. 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 
Lumiére Autochrome 


3, Wa. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Tue success of William Noetzel as a photographer of 
children has been mentioned several times in this de- 
partment. His little sitters are always serene, chubby 
and altogether adorable. Their portraits are wonder- 
fully plastic, correct in drawing and atmospheric in 
quality. This is due largely to the artist’s intelligent 
use of a lens specially adapted to portraiture. The stu- 
dent will appreciate the delightful individuality of Mr. 
Noetzel’s child-portraits, of which an excellent example 
embellishes the front cover and page 223. Data: 8 x 10 
Portrait-Camera; 19-inch 1c Tessar lens; 8 x 10 Stand- 
ard Polychrome, pyro; 8 x 10 E. B. Platinum print. 

The frontispiece is devoted deferentially to the man 
whom the world will delight to honor the eighteenth of 
November. The view chosen by the photographer 
shows the beautiful monument at its best, and, as de- 
sired most particularly in this instance, the picture is 
technically excellent. No data. 

Portrait of Daguerre, page 219, was made by Charles 
Meade when he visited the “First Photographer,” in 
1848, at Petit-Brie-sur-Marne. The original daguerreo- 
type is preserved in the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The daguerreotype of an eminent American jurist, 
Joseph H. Choate, page 222, was made in 1852, to- 
gether with the other members of the graduating class 
of that year. 

In grace of pose and beauty of expression, Mr. 
Champlain’s four pictures, pages 225 and 226, seem to 
fulfil the most exacting requirements. Those unpre- 
tentious portraits epitomize the amplitude of the 
artist’s abilities and resourcefulness. None but an 
earnest student and close observer can hope to inter- 
pret the subtle grace and charm of adolescent woman- 
hood. How convincing and gratifying are these por- 
traits by a master-mind as compared to the perfunctory 
and mechanical attempts to obtain a likeness that one 
sees so frequently displayed, either in a professional 
show-case or an amateurs’ exhibition. It goes to show 
that the process of making true portraits is one gained 
only after prolonged, intelligent and whole-souled study, 
and facilitated by natural gifts of a high order, as ex- 
emplified by an artist of the rank of Orrin Champlain. 

The pleasing genre, page 229, is a cleverly executed 
imitation of a Dutch interior — maiden in clumsy 
wooden shoes, and spinning-wheel put aside in favor of 
a more urgent domestic duty. The lighting is natural 
and effective, and the composition is free of incon- 
gruities that usually mar essays of this sort. The plate 
is one of a series of grain-plates made for PHoto-Era 
several years ago. 

Among the seven pictures selected by the jury to 
compose the 1915 salon, at the last convention of the 
P. A. of N. E., was “Stratford Marsh,” shown on page 
230. It is the work of an amateur of exceptional ability, 
and remarkable for the power of its theme, simplicity 
of design and breadth of execution. The picture pro- 
duced a profound impression, and many were the com- 
pliments extended to the amateur-artist. Data: 8 x 10 
view-camera; 14}-inch Verito; color-screen; late P.M.; 
rather dull; sun obscured; 8 x 10 plate; Rodinal; 14 x 17 
green carbon print from enlarged negative. 

A landscape of singular beauty of composition and 
treatment, also in this collection of salon pictures, is 


““Meadow-Brook,” page 232. With artistic discretion, 
the artist has subdued the importance of the magnifi- 
cent cloud-effect, otherwise the pictorial interest would 
have been divided. Nevertheless, it seems that with- 
out detriment the meadow could be in a less low key, 
although the present richness of color is extremely 
effective. Data: 8 x 10 camera; 8 x 10 plate; pyro; 
Artura print. 

The commanding view of the Penobscot River, 
Maine, page 235, is a splendid subject for a camera- 
picture. The outlook from this point — South Orring- 
ton, ten miles south of Bangor, looking southerly — is 
quite famous, and should yield a number of pictorial 
impressions varying in character according to the time 
of day and weather-conditions. Mr. Blacar chose a 
moment when the vast aspect was aglow with sunshine, 
and when the Bangor boat came into view, to be utilized 
as a feature in the composition. No data. 

As a one-plane pictorial design, “Murillo Tulips,” 
page 236, fulfils its mission gloriously. The picture is 
a triumph of immaculate and effective technique, and 
the arrangement is felicitous in easy grace and flowing 
line. As an achievement in realistic photography, the 
picture deserves the highest praise. Data: April 14, 
1915; 10.30 a.m.; dark, rainy; 5 x 7 Auto Graflex, Goerz 
Dagor, F/6.8; 8}-inch focus; smallest stop; 23} minutes; 
5 x 7 Seed Ortho; 5 x 7 P. M. C. Bromide print. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


THE subject, “Public Buildings,” was accorded a 
liberal interpretation by participants in this competi- 
tion, consequently not a few of them missed the mark 
entirely. For instance, a pictorialist — fascinated by 
the architectural beauty of the Woolworth Building, in 
New York — achieved a superb impression of the lofty 
structure, towering above its fellows and pictured 
against a cloud-filled sky. But, unfortunately, an office- 
building could scarcely be classed as a public building, 
and so this superb effort, together with others of a 
similar character, was excluded by the jury. Fortu- 
nately, several of these truly pictorial subjects will be 
seen in future numbers of PHoto-Era as independent 
contributions. 

Those were illustrious days when, in a burst of en- 
thusiasm, Bostonians spoke of their city as the Hub of 
the Universe — a corruption of Dr. Holmes’ humorous 
remark that the Boston Statehouse was the hub of the 
solar system. But, though much of the glory that sur- 
rounded the capital of Massachusetts when it was the 
center of America’s literary, artistic and musical life 
and the mecca of men of letters has departed, enough 
still remains to entitle Boston to an honorable place 
among the cities of intellectual achievement. The 
muses are loath to forsake the sheltering niches of 
Harvard University, Symphony Hall and the State- 
house. The last-named edifice is quite extensive with 
its great wings; but page 245 depicts the main structure, 
with the famous gilded dome. In the foreground stands 
the equestrian statue of General Hooker, by Daniel 
Chester French (horse by Potter). It is, altogether, a 
typical and well-rendered view of the capital of the 
Bay State. Data: August, 1915; 2 p.m.; full sun; 5-inch 
Sylvar lens; stop, F/16; B. & J. Ingento 3-time ray- 
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filter; second; Imperial Duonon 3} x 5}; pyro, tank; 
6 x 8 Wellington Bromide print. 

On page 246 we have a characteristic bit of the in- 
terior of New York’s great Public Library. The artist 
chose the moment when the lighting was diffused and 
mellow, so that the ensemble appears as an harmonious 
and convincing result. Data: About noon in August; 
23 minutes; Ilex Anastigmat with supplementary lens, 
reducing focus to 5 inches; pointer set at F/11 mark, 
but effective aperture really about F/8 with extra lens 
in use; Cramer Inst. Iso, 3} x 4}; 10 x 12 enlargement 
on Velours Black, Semi-Matte. 

Notre Dame of Paris, historic and hoary, still stands, 
unharmed by the hand of the invader. Who is it that 
dares predict, its ruin? The top of the quay that sur- 
rounds the Ile de la Cité, on which Notre Dame is 
situated, is composed of light-colored stone which 
asserts itself unpleasantly in a photograph, made from 
whatever viewpoint. Here this line joins a similar one 
of a bridge that spans the Seine, dividing the picture- 
plane in two nearly equal parts and marring the unity 
of the whole. However, this defect is not so serious as 
it might be, and is neutralized, so to speak, by the soft 
reflections in the water, and the pleasing sky. Data: 
September, 1913; 2 p.m.; sun with clouds; No. 3 Cartridge 
Kodak; R.R. lens; stop, U. S. 8; inst. exposure; East- 
man N. C. film; Rodinal; strengthened with Agfa 
Copper Intensifier; 5 x 7 Enameled Bromide print. 

The interior of the Pennsylvania Station, page 248, 
is a theme that tempts the skill of the pictorialist; but 
the chief difficulty seems to be the selection of the mo- 
ment when the pedestrians are not too promiscuously 
scattered. Karl Struss, in his noble treatment of almost 
the same theme, was very successful with this annoying 
feature; see PHoto-Era for June. In trying this sub- 
ject again, Mr. Clark will doubtless seek to simplify the 
composition by changing his viewpoint and the time 
of day, and by exercising more patience with regard 
to the errant commuters. The print itself is superb in 
tonal quality, and the workmanship throughout is 
admirable. Data: Watch-Pocket Carbine, with attach- 
ment for plates 43 x 6 cm.; Beck Mutor, F/4.9; full 
opening; ;'5 second; Seed Ortho L. Non-Hal.; hydro- 
duratol in tank; 8 x 10 print enlarged on Barnet C. C. 
Smooth Matte; M. Q. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


In choice and treatment of motive, in spacing, and 
rendering of tone-values, “Casco Bay,” page 250, repre- 
sents a highly successful achievement in pictorial pho- 
tography. Ordinarily such efforts are in too high a 
key, or marred by excessive contrast. Here, objection- 
able highlights have been avoided and, while the 
brilliance of an approaching sunset is present, there is a 
suggestion of twilight — presaging the end of day. 
Data: Poco 5 x 7; Turner-Reich Anastigmat; stop, 
F/32; June; 6 p.m.; 34; second; Paget E. R.; M. Q.; 
print 5 x 7 Aristo Self-Toning. 

“The Path to the Village,” page 253, is very nearly a 
double picture. The footway is a motive by itself; the 
tree, with the fence and rocks as companions, is another. 
The upper rail of the fence hardly suffices to bind the 
two together; yet the scene, as a whole, is very pleasing. 
The perspective, too, merits high praise. Data: July, 
2 p.m.; bright light; bulb-exposure; 5 x 7 camera; 
Planatic lens; stop, F/32; Standard Polychrome: 4 x 6 
print — celluloid between sharp negative and Special 
Velvet Velox to give softness. 

The white rose depicted by Mr. Boisse, page 254, ex- 
cels by reason of the successful way of lighting and the 
artistic arrangement or selection of the floral group. 


Data: June, 1915; noon; diffused daylight; 4 x 5 plate- 
samera; 6j-inch Zeiss Kodak lens; F/16; 1 second; 
Anti-screen plate; Dianol; 5 x 7 print, part of 4 x 5 
negative, on Wellington Chamois. 

The tastefully arranged triptych, page 255, is based 
on an harmonious and artistic design. The motive and 
the format are particularly well adapted to this scheme. 
Data: February 4, 1915; bright; 2} x 3} Ica; 33-inch 
Carl Zeiss, F/6.3; stop, F/16; 4-time color-screen; } sec- 
ond; N. C. Eastman film; Eastman tank-powders in 
tank; 4 x 9 print on V. B. Semi-Matte. 


Pictorial Atmosphere 


THERE is one thing that the so-called pictorial pho- 
tographer loves so much that he carries it about with 
him for use as required, and that is atmosphere of all 
kinds and qualities. Give him atmosphere, or give him 
death. If he cannot get the real thing he simulates it 
by burning smoke-producing materials from his pocket, 
or he puts lumps of atmosphere into his subjects after- 
wards by elaborate and unblushing faking. But to the 
telephotographer atmosphere is anathema. It floors 
him. It is not only that there is so much of it between 
him and his subject, but it is of so many kinds, and all 
wrong kinds, too. The result is that his subject is 
blotched, and blurred, and distorted; and, worst of all, 
it flickers to such an extent through air-vibration that 
it will not keep on the plate. The ordinary photog- 
rapher, who wants atmosphere, should go around with 
the telephoto man, and he will find he is more than 
welcome to all the atmosphere there is. 

Tue Watkvs, in Photography and Focus 


Halation in Portraiture 


Ix many examples of portraiture made out of doors 
in the brilliant lighting which has prevailed during the 
past few weeks, we have noticed the prevalence of hala- 
tion in the modified yet objectionable form in which 
it is manifested when lightly attired subjects happen to 
be photographed against a dark ground. In almost 
every instance such halo disfigurements go hand in 
hand with hardness of the gradations. The fact, of 
course, is that a plate which is fully exposed and calls 
for no degree of forcing in development will scarcely 
ever show halation even in circumstances where one 
which has received and requires the opposite treatment 
in exposure and development respectively will show 
it badly. Even without backing, it is surprising what 
immunity from halation is enjoyed by a good plate 
which gets ample exposure and is treated with a de- 
veloper in which sufficient density is secured within 
three or four minutes at the most. Many striking ex- 
amples of this procedure in interior subjects have been 
shown, and, applied to the less difficult conditions of 
portraiture, the method ensures reasonable freedom 
from halation.—The British Journal of Photography. 


Only Human Nature 


“THat man wants his photograph to look as natural 
as possible,’ whispered the assistant to the proprietor 
of the studio. 

“Then make it as handsome as you can,” came the 
quick reply. 

“But — but he ’s awfully ugly, and insists he does n't 
want the portrait to flatter him at all.” 

“He won't think it flatters him,” said the proprietor 
knowingly. ‘He ’ll only feel sure that at last some one 
has managed to catch him looking just right.” 

Answers. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Jack Frost’s Appeal to the Camera 


Tue first bright, crisp days of autumn, when “the 
frost is on the pumpkin, and the corn is in the shock,” 
mark a sharp turning-point in the year’s progress. They 
emphasize one advantage of the middle temperate zone 
over the tropical or sub-tropical. They put an end for 
the time being to the activity of germ-life. They banish 
the mosquitoes and send the flies into hibernation. They 
redden the sumachs and gild the maple. They open the 
chestnut-burs and extract the bitterness from the new 
turnip-crop. They leave their mark on tree and fruit 
and flower. They freshen the blood and stimulate the 
vital energies. They have a tonic effect upon all healthy 
animalism, and minister with discerning impartiality to 
the higher sensibilities. They arouse, they energize, 
they inspire, they delight. They put the zeal of con- 
summation upon nature’s service for the season. They 
open the gates, and light the way by gentle approaches 
to the rigors of the months that are to come. Truly, 
this outer portal of winter is the pearliest of them all. 
It is a time for harvest-home, for feasting and for fat- 
ness, and a time to realize that, until further notice, 
New England is the Beulah land of the nation. 

Boston Transeript. 


Boston’s Leaning Tower 


SEVERAL correspondents who, at first, were disposed 
to question the photographic accuracy of the picture 
“Look Well to the West,” and subsequently discovered 
that they were mistaken, have asked to what extent 
the tower actually departs from the perpendicular. 

According to the best sources of information, the 
diagonal lean, in 1875, at a point 25 feet below the 
hand-rail of the bell-deck, was 8 inches; in 1877 it was 
15 inches; in 1889, 16? inches. Between July, 1889, and 
March, 1892, the settling of the same half-way point, as 
measured at right angles to the street-line, increased 
half an inch. To-day the inclination of the tower, 
measured at the very top, is something over three feet. 


No Fault of the Tank 


ANENT certain troubles connected with tank-develop- 
ment —a subject treated editorially in the October 
issue — I still maintain that they arise from careless- 
ness of the operator rather than from any fault of the 
method. Here is a professional darkroom-assistant 
who develops several hundred plates an evening — the 
result of a day’s work. He has no difficulty on account 
of bubbles, for he knows how to avoid them; but he 
does not understand the cause of certain streaks or 
regularly formed stains on his negatives which have 
occurred during development — several times of late. 
After a careful and prolonged investigation it was dis- 
covered that he had poured the pyro developing- 
solution into the tank, but minus the carbonate. He 
at once made up for his neglect by adding the forgotten 
alkali solution. It never occurred to him that, although 
he shook the tank — containing fifty 8 x 10 plates — 
energetically several times, it was not sufficient to pro- 
duce a thoroughly homogeneous solution. The resulting 
uneven density influenced the plates unequally, hence 
the mysterious markings. 





Incongruous Photographic Terms 


A “pHoto”’ has been described as a photograph by a 
gent.” —Photography and Focus. 

Yes, a “gent” in tight “pants’’ returning from 
“lunch.” 

Another English cotemporary speaks disapprovingly 
of the term “operator” as applied to the man who does 
most of the important work in a professional photog- 
rapher’s studio. This question has been discussed fre- 
quently at national conventions in America, and, on 
account of its unpleasant suggestiveness, the word 
“operator” has been superseded by the more appro- 
priate term “artist.” 

Speaking of photographic nomenclature, I regret to 
read in a distinguished English weekly that Miss Alice 
Hughes is referred to as a “lady photographer.”” Why 
not “woman photographer’”’? 


“ 


A Guilty Conscience 


THE nefarious ticket-business was the undoing of one 
photographer at a recent photographers’ convention. It 
is a tender subject with some photographers. As a 
group of studio-proprietors was entering the convention 
hall, in time for the afternoon-session, some one inside 
the entrance called out, good-humoredly, ‘Tickets, 
please!” One irascible individual retorted gruffly, “I 
am not in the ticket-business!”’ 


Photographic Smiles 


SomE one advertised in the London Times recently the 
only photograph of Queen Victoria smiling. It was sug- 
gested that the exposure was made after a conversation 
with Disraeli, for he amused her. She liked his uncon- 
ventionality, also his extravagant flattery, which never 
failed to produce a smile. This moved a writer in the 
Boston Transcript to narrate his reminiscences of long 
ago: 

“This takes us back to the days when the photog- 
rapher clamped your head with a vise-like machine and 
said, ‘Please assume a smiling expression,’ or ‘Look 
pleasant,’ adding under his breath, often alcoholic, ‘if 
you can.’ Hence the fatuous smirk of Aunt Vashti and 
the inane grin of Uncle Everett in his uniform of 1862 
and with a wealth of whiskerage. These photographs 
are in the old album now, carefully hidden from public 
view on a shelf in the spare room upstairs. To-day the 
photographer, professional or amateur, is not so per- 
sonally concerned with the facial expression of a sub- 
ject. He not only would take Cromwell with all his 
warts; he would add some if he could, that the picture 
might be strikingly realistic. The most amiable of men 
thus often appears photographically as a murderer that 
has just thrown the body of his victim off the pier. Mr. 
Soothington, the eminent philanthropist, is taken by 
those who know him only by his photograph, as Old 
Skeezucks, who grinds the faces of the shivering poor 
in ramshackle tenements. Mr. Sargent, they say, takes 
a fiendish delight in bringing out the unenviable traits 
of character lurking in those sitting for him, especially 
if they are wealthy and greatly respected in the com- 
munity. He paints with soft soap in comparison with 
certain photographers.” 
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EVEN TS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 





Announcement by President Dozer 


To THE PHOTOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA; GREETINGS. 

In assuming the office of President of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America, I extend greetings, 
and hope for a speedy return of business-conditions 
that will bring a period of prosperity to photographers 
such as they have never experienced before. 

Members of our Association have noticed that the 
P. A. of A. has taken on new life and we are doing 
things. We are not only holding a convention each year, 
but we are, through the efforts of our secretary, be- 
ginning to be of real service to members of the pro- 
fession every day in the year. 

The policy of the new administration is not only to 
continue the progressive work already begun, but to 
inaugurate some new measures which we hope will 
place American photography on a higher plane than it 
has yet attained. The Code of Ethics adopted by the 
P. A. of A. at Indianapolis, and by most of the sectional 
conventions held since, if lived up to, will do more to 
elevate photographers in the eyes of the public than 
anything suggested heretofore. We must go a step 
farther and insist that our members are ethical in fact 
as well as in promise. 

We hope to have for the consideration of Congress, 
at Cleveland, other matters that will be of vital interest 
to every man and every woman engaged in photog- 
raphy. If they are received favorably by our legislative 
body, each member of our Association will be given the 
opportunity to put himself alongside other professional 
men, and his business will be regarded as honorable and 
as legitimate as any other profession. Why should it 
not be? 

The key-note of the 1916 convention will be to get 
more business for the photographer. While we expect 
to have the usual art-instruction, the strong features 
of the convention will be to show photographers how 
to increase their business and how to make a financial 
success of it. We hope to make a part of our program 
especially attractive to the man who has not yet 
arrived — to “the comer.” Some of our programs in 
the past have shot over the heads of many of our mem- 
bers. 

It is too early to give out much concerning pro- 
gram, etc. I have but outlined what we have in mind 
for 1916. We ask that the photographers of America 
interest themselves enough in what we are trying to 
do to take out a membership in the P. A. of A. It costs 
but a little over a half cent per day, and if 5,000 pho- 
tographers will support us to the extent of a member- 
ship, I assure you that your Executive Board will 
accomplish things worth while. 

We will welcome suggestions that tend toward 
making either the Association or the convention of 
greater service, and a help to our membership. 

Fraternally yours, 

Bucyrus, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1915. L. A. Dozer. 

4 

Be at war with your vices, at peace with your neigh- 

bors, and let every year find you a better man. 
Benjamin Franklin. 





An Ardent Admirer of Daguerre 


PropaBL_y the most enthusiastic admirer of the 
genius of Daguerre on the Pacific Coast is Claud H. 
Simson, of Santa Clara, Cal. We received recently a 
copy of the Santa Clara News which contained Mr. 
Simson’s tribute to Daguerre, the inventor of photog- 
raphy and the style of photograph bearing his name, 
followed by a plea that the photographers’ associations 
throughout the civilized world celebrate his birthday 
in an appropriate manner. He also urges every motion- 
picture house to display his portrait upon the screen, 
and suggests that the executive board of the P. A. of A. 
publish an accurate portrait of Daguerre, and cause to 
be made, in bronze or terra cotta, a one-quarter life- 
size bust of the great inventor, both to be available to 
every true photographer for use in his show-case and 
as a permanent adornment in his studio. 

These are laudable suggestions, to be sure; and there 
is no doubt that most state-associations in this country 
will celebrate Daguerre’s natal day, November 18, 
in one form or another. 

As to the participation of Great Britain in this ob- 
servance, we have our doubts; inasmuch as the English 
authorities have steadfastly refused to recognize 
Daguerre as the real inventor of photography, but have 
conferred that honor on Fox-Talbot, who, history tells 
us, originated the negative and duplicating-process — 
a mechanical advance on Daguerre’s method of indi- 
vidual positive pictures. We hope sincerely that the 
national association, too, will follow up its magnificent 
act of erecting the beautiful monument to Daguerre, 
in Washington, D. C., by celebrating, regularly and 
fittingly, the birthday of the great Frenchman, truly 
the inventor of photography. 


Photographic Course in Brooklyn Institute 


AMATEURS in greater New York and vicinity will be 
glad to know that a course in practical photography, 
connected with a loan-exhibition of prints, demon- 
strations and lectures, will be given at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, for the season of 1915 
and 1916, from October 7 to April 20. A prospectus 
for this course, with which Clarence H. White, W. H. 
Zerbe, Paul Lewis Anderson and Augustus Thibaudeau 
are identified, may be obtained from William H. Zerbe, 
345 Spruce St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Frederick Gutekunst 


Aux those who have at heart the noblest expression 
of photographic portraiture will rejoice that we still 
have with us one of the shining lights of the art as exem- 
plified in the last quarter of the nineteenth century — 
Frederick Gutekunst. This genial exponent of artistic 
portraiture recently celebrated his eighty-fourth birth- 
day, in Philadelphia, the city where he has been active 
for a period of fifty-nine years, and acquired dis- 
tinguished success, having photographed more promi- 
nent men than has any other photographer in the 
country. Among sitters of note, and whose portraits 
adorn his old-fashioned studio, are Edward Everett, 
Henry W. Longfellow, Edwin Booth, Edwin Forrest, 
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Walt Whitman, Generals Grant, Meade, Hancock, 
Longstreet, Sherman, and Wu Ting-Fang, William 
McKinley and Bishop Phillips Brooks. 

A remembrance that the aged artist prized partic- 
ularly was a letter from John Wanamaker, accompanied 
by a bunch of orchids. It read as follows: “‘My dear 
old friend Mr. Gutekunst: I am told that this is your 
birthday. It is good to see you around, and your 
friends rejoice to see you still at the head of the pro- 
fession that you have distinguished for so many years 
by your artistic proficiency. I hope that you will still 
continue in good health, and that this day and all days 
will be happy days.” Mr. Gutekunst, it may be re- 
membered, was mentioned as one of the past-masters 
in portraiture in our editorial, “‘The Lessons of the 
Past,” in the September issue. 


Maurice G. Gennert 


Tue death of Maurice G. Gennert, head of the well- 
known firm of manufacturers, dealers and importers of 
photographic supplies, G. Gennert, of New York, came 
as a shock to a large circle of friends and to the photo- 
graphic trade. He had always appeared as a man of 
rugged constitution and to enjoy the best of health and 
spirits. However, about two and one-half months ago, 
Mr. Gennert contracted pneumonia, from the effects of 
which he never recovered, and October 2, he passed 
away. He was an active, successful business-man, and 
was beloved for his sterling qualities of mind and heart. 
His departure from this life is a great loss to his family 
and to the photographic industry. His brother and 
junior partner, Gustav C. Gennert, will continue as 
manager of the business, under the old name of G. 
Gennert. 

The following resolutions, adopted by the Photo- 
graphic Dealers’ Association of America, at a special 
meeting, reflect the esteem in which the late Mr. Gen- 
nert was held. They are approved heartily by the Pub- 
lisher of Pooto-Era, who knew him personally for the 
past thirty years, admired his business-acumen and 
respected him highly. 


Preamble and Resolution 


Ar a meeting of the Photographic Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Hotel Biltmore on October 7, 1915, 
the following motion was read and unanimously 
adopted, viz.: 

Whereas — The announcement of the death of Mr. 
Maurice G. Gennert having been made to this body in 
meeting here assembled, and 

Whereas — The deceased was long identified with 
the photographic trade, and an esteemed and respected 
member thereof, and furthermore a man of kindly ways 
and of a lovable nature, and 

Whereas — His untimely removal from the sphere of 
his activities will be keenly felt throughout the trade 
generally, and his loss have an effect that will be a dis- 
tinct one and far-reaching, 

Be it therefore, 

RESOLVED: That in the death of Maurice G. Gen- 
nert, this Association desires to go on record as expres- 
sing its deep sorrow and regret, and hereby instructs its 
Secretary to send a copy of this Preamble and Resolu- 
tion to the family and to the firm of the deceased, and 
furthermore to spread same upon the minutes of this 
Association in regular form. 

(Signed) 
J. W. Auuison, President. 





(Signed) 
Cart E. Ackerman,’ Secretary. 


To All Pictorial Workers 


THERE will be an Exhibition of Pictorial Photog- 
raphy at the Print-Gallery, 707 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 
during the month of December. Any pictorial photog- 
rapher may submit three prints before November 15, 
and they will be passed on by a jury of three prominent 
men in the art-world. The jury will consist of Henry 
W. Kent, Secretary of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Albert Sterner and another well-known artist. 
For further particulars address the Print-Gallery, 
707 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Dwight Tracy 


Dr. Dwicut Tracy, physician, dentist, inventor, 
genealogist and prominent citizen of Norwich, Conn. 
who was 84 on August 24, died suddenly of heart- 
disease, October 3, at the home of Gerald L. Ranger, 
where he had come but a few minutes before to talk 
to Mr. Ranger about photography, a subject in which 
they both were interested. In his death amateur pho- 
tography has lost one of its most ardent devotees and a 
man who has had an exceptionally interesting career. 

Being an inventive genius, Dr. Tracy pursued the 
practice of dentistry for six or seven years only, after 
which he devoted himself to various inventions, some 
of them highly profitable, for which several patents were 
issued to him between 1860 and 1889. The more im- 
portant included a perfected domestic sewing-machine; 
a machine which would take a bolt of linen, which, as 
it passed through, was cut and plaited and _ stitched 
into a complete shirt-bosom, ready to insert into the 
garment; a railroad frog and crossing; a wire-drawing 
machine designed to draw a large number of wires of 
varying size at one time; and a friction car-starter for 
use on horse-drawn street-cars, to avoid the jerk upon 
the passengers and horses. 

While genealogy had absorbed most of his time for 
the past twenty years, Dr. Tracy had for the last five 
years taken a lively interest in photography, desiring 
to become proficient in order that he might obtain 
pictures of old houses, monuments and other objects 
of historical interest. That he had made splendid 
progress in this line of work is evidenced by the fact 
that he had gained favorable mention for his portrait- 
photographs, which were shown at photographic exhibi- 
tions, and that he had received a second prize for a 
portrait entered in a competition conducted by a cur- 
rent photographic magazine. The fact that a man 
eighty years of age should care to begin the study of 
photography casts an interesting sidelight on his per- 
sonality. 

With the advent of the aeroplane he became greatly 
interested in its tremendous possibilities, and began to 
work on the design of a light and powerful motor and 
stabilizer. He was still working on these designs at the 
time of his death. Last August he applied for a patent 
on a certain photographic process which he had evolved, 
and this episode in his life goes to show how persistent 
was his tendency to invent. 


Kodaks in Argentina 


Soutn America in the past has drawn most of its 
photographic materials from European sources, but 
the war has interrupted the supply. That American 
manufacturers have not been.slow to embrace the 
opportunity thus afforded is shown by the report that 
in Argentina a new company has been formed for the 
purpose of handling the products of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 





THE Royal Photographic Society has got together in 
spite of the war a not uninteresting show. Possibly 
there is on the walls a greater number than usual of the 
sort of works that should never, at least in 1915, ap- 
pear in a big international show; but indifferent prints, 
like disease, are always with us to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and this year no doubt they have monopolized 
rather more space than usual, the reasons for which are 
obvious. 

But apart from this, there is a large number of ex- 
hibits at the Royal that makes it well worth a visit. 
To begin with, A. L. Coburn has emerged from obscurity 
once more, and is given a place of honor, his six pic- 
tures being hung together in the middle of one of the 
walls. He has accurately gauged the feeling of the 
times, at least in this country, and shows three pictures 
called “War,” ‘“Peace”’ and “The Munitions-Fac- 
tory.” Needless to say, they have all got the Coburn 
charm, are decorative, thought-inspiring — which is a 
valuable quality in a photograph — and original in 
conception and execution. But in two of the subjects 
one feels that if they had only been more mechanically 
produced they would have been truer to nature, and 
regrets for the disappearance from the market of those 
delightful Cristoid films — double-coated — that we 
remember Coburn amongst others of us used, came 
strong upon us. It was the Cristoid film’s mission to 
ignore any little mistakes in the way of overexposure, 
and to give marvelous negatives, with the clouds well 
defined, but keeping their place back on the horizon. 

Clarence H. White has a small wall all to himself. It 
is a long time since we have seen any of his work in 
London, and we hoped for great things; and if we were 
a little disappointed it was because we expected too 
much. His pictures are fine, but we would not exchange 
an early “Clarence White,” that hangs in sight as we 
write, for any one of the pictures he is showing. This 
may be prejudice; but, any way, it speaks well for a 
photographic print if one can see it almost daily for 
years and yet not tire of its lines or subject; and this 
is certainly true of the one before us. But we must 
realize that the time has come when photographers, 
even the best of them, can no longer make sensational 
leaps ahead as in the old days. There was so much 
ground to be covered then, the standard was so low; 
and any sign of originality was hailed with applause. 
Now the average has crept up to an astonishingly high 
level, and the masters of ten or fifteen years ago are 
lost amidst their followers and imitators. 

Amongst the veterans Frederick H. Evans holds his 
own, and so far unassailed, place in architectural pho- 
tography, and shows a beautiful study of Rheims 
Cathedral. Here, at least, no imitators can follow in his 
steps, for we all know what has happened to Rheims 
Cathedral. Of the younger men, Hugh Cecil — who, 
by the way, has a professional studio in London — is 
decidedly coming to the front. He has persisted (un- 
like many other workers) in retaining in his portraits 
that wonderful quality of gradation that photography 
alone can give, although otherwise he is quite modern 
in his treatment. 

There are many attempts at Swiss mountain-scenery. 
Obviously, the artists have tried for too much — that 
is, they have gone for subjects containing the extremes 
of glittering white snow-covered mountains in the dis- 





tance, and somber fir-clad valleys in the foreground. 
This combination no present-day negative, let alone 
the printing-process, can embrace successfully, and the 
results are uniformly disappointing. There is a fair 
number of color-plates; but why are these so wearying 
when arranged in endless rows of shaded boxes? It is 
difficult to say whether it is the method of exhibiting 
or the monotony of the vivid-colored garden-scenes 
shown. We want a Steichen to lift color-work above its 
present level, as he did in the early days of the Lumiére 
plate. 

There are the usual trade-exhibits in separate rooms, 
and it was a relief to find in one a little gallery of familiar 
portraits by Coburn, shown by Duckworth the pub- 
lishers, advertising Coburn’s collection of celebrities. 
There is an illustrated catalog. 

The “Snapshots from Home” scheme has grown 
considerably since we last wrote. As our readers al- 
ready know, it was organized by the General Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, and he 
has wisely enlisted the help of the photographic trade 
in carrying out the work. Offices have been allotted at 
the headquarters of the Y. M. C. A. in Tottenham 
Court Road, where a staff of skilled assistants receives 
and classifies all applications for “snapshots from 
home,” and arranges with photographers to take them. 
Mr. Percy Wright (of Houghtons Ltd.) is in command, 
and we found him very busy when we called a few days 
back to hear the latest news of the undertaking. But 
he found time to explain the working of the system, by 
which nearly every town in England is dealt with and 
photographers induced to make the photographs. Mr. 
Wright also discovered that he had two applications 
for photographs from our village (Borough Green), and, 
as so far there were no workers appointed there, he 
pressed the applications into our hands, and us into the 
work, and we came away enrolled in the army of 
helpers. We were given to understand that virtually all 
the work is done voluntarily, and, of course, the photo- 
graphs are supplied gratis. 

The Daily Mail still continues its war-photographs. 
The sinking of the Majestic was the last photograph 
to take a £1000 prize. It was certainly an excellent 
snapshot, and is on sale as a picture-postcard. One 
thousand pounds is a high stake; but it shows that the 
Daily Mail measures pretty acutely the difficulties in 
the way of obtaining such negatives, for those who 
have the best chances are sure at the time to be other- 
wise engaged. 

The firm of Wellington & Ward seems determined to 
make its gallery in Holborn a success from the educa- 
tional point of view; for since we last mentioned it, it 
has been rehung with fresh pictures. Naturally, all 
these prints are on the firm’s bromide paper; but they 
are exhibited by a variety of people, and the charm of 
the various tones obtainable on their new B.B. paper 
is astonishing. We all know and have seen the remark- 
able colors that are easily produced with certain toners, 
such as greens and blues; but these have always been 
viewed by us as comparatively useless experiments, 
for they were colors no one would want to employ. 
But the firm of Wellington & Ward seems to have de- 
voted itself to getting variations of sepia and warm 
black that are eminently satisfactory and useful for 
pictorial work. We notice that a delightful, red-brown, 
delicate portrait-study on a white background (taken 
by Mr. Kay, of Bolton and Manchester) was obtained 
by using the old alum-hypo toning-formula. This was 
on the B.B. paper; but the effect was absolutely differ- 
ent from the results we used to get with the bromide 
papers of other days. Indeed, the variety of shades of 
good browns was a revelation. 
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The firm of Wellington & Ward issues a small pam- 
phlet called “‘The Wellington Bromides,” which every 
user of bromide paper should possess, as it clearly de- 
scribes both the development and toning of bromide 
papers, and gives several formule for both processes. 

This letter has been held back a day so as to report 
the opening of the Photographic Salon this afternoon 
(September 17) with the usual private view. We say 
usual; but it was in reality a ‘very unusual private view, 
for half the familiar figures were in khaki or nurse’s 
dress. But the chief note in comparison with last year’s 
function was the cheerful assurance of the people and 
the absence of depression. The first shock of the war 
is past, and we have all settled down to do “our bits.” 

The absence of German and Austrian photographs 
is not felt so much, as the representation of Americans 
who have sent a fine collection; indeed, twenty-six 
percent of the whole show comes from the States. 


Film Famine in Germany 


As is well known, it is on account of the dearth of 
films, especially roll-films, that the embargo on the 
importation of films was raised, although, neverthe- 
less, it would have been impossible to meet the demand 
in sufficient quantities of a material so important — 
now, in war-time. But it is in Austria, more than here, 
in Germany, that the need of films is felt, so that, as 
we have stated previously, Austrian dealers have been 
obliged to buy up films from German firms, and at 
retail-prices. Especially, after the retaking of Lemberg, 
the photographic supply-stores in Austria, notably in 
Vienna, were crowded with customers eager to buy 
films. Inasmuch as the Austrian dealers themselves 
had little or no supply, they could not satisfy their 
customers, it happened, for instance, that as much as 
7.50 crowns ($1.52) was paid for a single roll of films. 
It was not a question of price, but rather to provide 
films, at all, which were wanted especially by the 
troops.—Photographische Industrie. 


A Clever Business-Stimulant 


PHOTOGRAPHERS in every city of consequence in 
America can well adopt the procedure of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce to create Christmas business. Not long ago 
announcements were sent out for the Annual Fall 
Exhibition, which was held at the Union Central Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, October 11 to 16. The announcement 
was handsomely designed and printed, and included a 
little talk on portrait-photography and why portraits 
make such acceptable Christmas gifts. Then followed 
the names of the members of the association. Another 
page was similarly devoted to the benefits of commercial 
photographs in various lines of business, supplemented 
with the names of the commercial photographers of the 
association. Finally there was a page devoted to the 
advantages of home-portraiture, and a list of the mem- 
bers who specialize in that branch of portraiture. Such 
a scheme of coéperative advertising, coupled with an 
exhibition of the work at just the right time of the 
year, accomplished more for every member than any 
one of them could possibly have accomplished for him- 
self alone. It is not too late to do this elsewhere at once. 


A Good Excuse 


Wife — “I don’t think your new suit is fast-colored; 
I’m afraid it will fade dreadfully in the sun.” 

Hushand — “‘H’m, perhaps I’d better go out more 
at night then.” — Fliegende Blitter. 














BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





Tue Scissors-Boox. By William Ludlum, Jr. For the 
use of children. 40 full-page illustrations (cut-outs) 
by the author, with full directions. 8 x 10 inches. 
Unique, decorated cover. Price, $1.00. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The name of William Ludlum, Jr., is familiar to 
Puoto-Era readers as a photographer and writer of 
signal merit. His poetry is appreciated for its fresh- 
ness, directness and simple dress. In his photographs 
he has always shown a decided preference for clear-cut 
designs, which propensity has found vent in the form 
of humorous, fanciful and symmetrical figures, intended 
to entertain the children, and grown-ups as well. Each 
figure, cut out of paper with ordinary scissors, depicts 
sometimes a human, sometimes an animal, with a 
humorous rhyme on the opposite page. All is done 
most cleverly — done to amuse, to divert, to cheer. 
Verily, merrily, a children’s book! 


THE SPELL OF SOUTHERN SuHOREs, or, From SEA TO 
Sea. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 53 photo-illus- 
trations. Decorated art-cover. 419 pp., 8 vo., $2.50 
net; prepaid, $2.70. Boston, U.S. A.: The Page Com- 
pany. 

Of all the “spells” which have come to us, bringing 
their tales of foreign lands, none is more filled with 
interest and charm than the “Spell of Southern 
Shores,” the latest of the Spell series. Profusely illus- 
trated with original photographs, it is not merely a 
handbook to guide or to refresh the memory of the 
traveler, but a very interesting account of two ladies, 
mother and daughter, who are visiting cities and antique 
ruins along Italy’s shores. Graphic descriptions, his- 
tory and romance are charmingly interwoven, and the 
book is so well written that it must find many and per- 
manent friends among its readers. The places visited 
and described by the author are along the shores of 
Italy, from Genoa, on the Mediterranean, southward, 
encircling Sicily, and northward, ending at Venice, on 
the Adriatic, and including several conveniently ac- 
cessible inland-cities — Pisa and Rome. The termina- 
tion of this fascinating journey was synchronous with 
the assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand, of 
Austria, the last week in May, 1914; but, though fair 
Italy may not be accessible to the American tourist for 
another year, Mrs. Mason’s charming book will be 
found a very acceptable substitute. 





On Sunset Hicuways — A book of motor-rambles in 
California. By Thos. D. Murphy. With 16 color- 
plates, 40 photographs in duogravure and auto- 
mobile-map. Decorated cover. 388 pp., 8vo., $3.00 
net; prepaid, $3.20. Boston, U. S. A.: The Page 
Company. 

Whoever has enjoyed Mr. Murphy’s “Three Wonder- 
lands of the American West’— one of the most at- 
tractive publications of the Page Company — will 
surely welcome “On Sunset Highways.” The author 
has penned his interesting narrative with genuine 
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enthusiasm, taking the reader in his machine into the 
deep recesses of hill and valley to unfrequented nooks 
along the seashore and to the slopes and summits of 
the mountains. The best time for roads and weather 
is during the months of April, May and June. The 
three tours covered by the author totaled about 
13,000 miles, all of it — except two round trips to San 
Francisco — lying south of Santa Barbara. With his 
narty he climbed many mountains, visited the endless 
beaches, stopped at the famous hotels, all of the twenty 
or more old Spanish missions; saw the orange-groves 
and palms of Riverside and Redlands, the great oaks 
of Pablo Robles, the queer old cypresses of Monterey, 
the Torre Pines of La Jolla, the lemon-groves of San 
Diego, the vast wheatfields of the San Joaquin and 
Salinas Valleys, the cherry-orchards of San Mateo, the 
great vineyards of the Napa and Santa Rose Valleys, 
the lonely beauty of Clear Lake Valley, the blossoming 
desert of the Imperial and a thousand other things 
that make California an enchanted land. Of course, 
they stopped at well-known cities from San Diego to 
San Francisco and beyond. 

The author has colored his story with bits of the 
romantic history which individualizes the various 
missions, so that, together with the numerous color- 
plates of exquisite beauty — facsimiles of paintings by 
Moran, Gamble, Coults, Gay, Morgan, Hagerup, 
Hobart, Gray and others — the book appeals to every 
person with a sense of the beautiful. To the camerist it 
unfolds boundless picture-material, and to the eager 
traveler it says, ““See your own country first!” 





ELEMENTARY PHot0-MicroGraPpuy. By Walter Bag- 
shaw. Third Edition. Numerous illustrations. 16mo. 
Price, cloth, 2/9 d (in U. S., $1.00). London, England: 
lleffe & Sons, Ltd. 

Those who have longed to do something in the field 
of photo-micrography, but have hesitated because of the 
complicated and expensive apparatus that seemed to be 
necessary, will straightway begin the practice of their 
chosen hobby upon reading this book. It is essentially 
an elementary handbook, and it certainly fulfils its 
mission in showing how easily excellent results may be 
had with simple instruments, contrivances and the 
application of much commonsense. There is a con- 
spicuous absence of unnecessary technical terms and 
details, the style is simple, direct, and the information 
very comprehensive. The numerous illustrations have 
been carefully chosen for variety of subject and treat- 
ment, and set for the student a high standard of excel- 
lence. 

The text of this third edition has been thoroughly 
revised and new illustrations have been added. Also 
there are forty pages of additional subject-matter on 
color-photography, fine focusing with high powers, in- 
stantaneous exposures, coloring and toning lantern- 
slides, color-screens, multiple color-illumination, nega- 
tive-enlarging, diatoms as a hobby, natural history, etc. 


A Unique Studio 


PosstsLy the most unique photographic studio in 
America has recently been opened by W. B. Dyer, 
formerly of Cincinnati, and more recently of Chicago. 
It consists of two acres of woodland at the edge of 
a gorge of the Hood River, Ore., and has been 
christened “Canyon Crest.” This section of the state 
has developed rapidly during the past five years and 
now offers a prosperous field for a photographer of skill 
and artistic feeling. Mr. Dyer is a member of the 
Photo-Secession of New York, and the Linked Ring of 
London. 


The Development of the Techno-graphic Arts 


Atmost coincident with the Editor's review of the 
achievements of Daguerre in photography, the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute publishes a carefully prepared 
and very readable article on the “Development and 
Recent Advances of the Techno-graphic Arts,” by 
Louis Edward Levy. Separating the reproductive, or 
indirect, from the direct forms of the graphic arts Mr. 
Levy traces the discovery of the more important proc- 
esses of to-day from their beginning, in 1813, when 
Niepce began to work out a method of photo-en- 
graving on lines pointed out by earlier discoveries of 
the light-sensitive properties of certain resinous gums. 

The close relation of reproductive work to photog- 
raphy has not been overlooked. Daguerre’s associa- 
tion with Niepce and his son is recalled, and the dis- 
covery of the daguerreotype is described and its tre- 
mendous influence upon the public mind commented 
upon. Mr. Levy writes: “At this time another impor- 
tant discovery in the field of photographic chemistry 
was formally announced through the Royal Society of 
Scottish Artists by Mongo Ponton, and published in the 
new Philosophical Journal of Edinburgh, in May, 1839. 
Ponton had experimented on the lines indicated by the 
French chemist Vauquellin, who had discovered chro- 
mic acid in 1795, and had observed that the red color 
of chromate of silver became purple on exposure to light. 
Ponton found that paper impregnated with bichromate 
of potassium was very sensitive to light. By placing a 
translucent object on such sensitized paper and ex- 
posing it to light he produced a picture of the object in 
tones of brown, modulated according to the varying 
amount of light passing through the object, and could 
fix the object by simply washing it in water: 

“At another juncture this discovery would have at- 
tracted universal attention, but the dramatic announce- 
ment and governmental publication of Daguerre’s 
discovery produced such a furore among the general 
public, and in the scientific world as well, that not only 
did Ponton’s discovery go unnoticed, but the prom- 
ising results in photo-engraving that had been ob- 
tained by Niepce were also entirely overlooked. A 
striking commentary on this condition is the fact that 
the daguerreotype, notwithstanding its early improve- 
ment by Herschel, and later by Fizeau, had before 
1870 become a thing of the past, while Niepce’s method, 
further developed and improved by his cousin, Niepce 
de St. Victor, about 1850, came gradually into extensive 
use and remains so to this day, and the photo-engraving 
processes based on Ponton’s discovery have become 
universally applied.” 

Then are traced in chronological order the develop- 
ments in mechanical and chemical technique which 
made possible intaglio etching, photogravure, intaglio 
engraving, lithography, collotype, pigment or carbon 
printing, electrotype, rotary press printing, zinc etch- 
ing, stereotype, halftone, polychrome photo-lithog- 
raphy, three-color photography, three-color photo- 
engraving and printing, rotary photogravure and'offset 
printing — the last three being the highest types of 
printing to-day, and all dependent upon photography. 
In the reading of this comprehensive review the stu- 
dent will find much to interest and instruct him, empha- 
sizing as it does that the development of the graphic 
arts was simultaneous with that of photography, and 
in many instances, especially in its early days, owed its 
being to the same men. 


~— 


Kitty — “‘Mr. Huggins asked me to sit in the ham- 
mock with him last night. What do you think?” 
Marie — “I think you got in.” 
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WITH THE TRADE 





Exploitation by Swindlers 


As the manufacture of certain photographic chem- 
icals, notably developing-agents, is closely allied to 
that of aniline dyes, the dearth of the latter — owing 
to war-conditions — has created an interest in this 
country that is being exploited by unscrupulous con- 
cerns and individuals. 

As long ago as last March, Puoto-Era warned its 
readers to beware of buying stock in companies organ- 
ized to manufacture certain important dyes, hitherto 
imported from Germany, and which are difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain at the present time. 

In view of known difficulties, which are of an in- 
dustrial and economic nature, it is safe to say that the 
successful manufacture of products that represent 
fifty years of continuous research and experimentation 
by chemical experts is not likely to be achieved in a 
few months, nor in several years, despite the scientific 
skill and material resources which this country affords. 

As Dr. Chas. H. Herty, president of the American 
Chemical Society, has stated publicly: “The unscrupu- 
lous have taken advantage of the public interest in an 
industry that has been tremendously stimulated of 
late. We are offered a vast, new field for development 
and investment, under certain conditions; but it must 
develop slowly. The chemist knows only too well that 
dye-stuffs require much time and technical knowledge 
to develop, and he looks with suspicion on some of the 
concerns that have begun to sell stock on the announce- 
ment of their entrance into this industry. It would be 
a shame if the future of the industry in this country 
were imperiled because of the unscrupulous manipu- 
lation of a few men who saw an easy way to fool the 
public.” 


Ipsco Reflex Camera 


Frew speed-cameras have enjoyed such well-merited 
popularity as has been accorded the Ipsco Reflex during 
its three years on the American market. It was de- 
signed scientifically and is built accurately of the best 
materials obtainable by skilled instrument-makers, 
and a discriminating public has realized its worth. 
That it has not been found necessary to alter the de- 
sign or construction of the original model indicates 
conclusively how favorably it compares with other 
cameras of similar character. Space does not permit 
a detailed description of its particular excellences, 
which are common to its several sizes from 23 x 3} to 
4 x 5, but a handsome special catalog has been pre- 
pared for this purpose which will gladly be sent to any 
interested person by the International Photo-Sales 
Corporation, 11 East 40th St., New York City. 


For Rapid Printing 


Every camerist who values his time, or has only a 
little to devote to his chosen hobby, will welcome the 
Curry Amateur Hand-Printer advertised on another 
page. Not only is it a labor-saver when several dupli- 
cate prints are wanted from one negative, but it im- 
proves the quality and uniformity of the results, and 
eliminates trimming, ensuring a perfectly even, white 
margin. Only four motions are required. 


Awards for the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Tus well-known firm announces with justifiable 
pride that it has been awarded four Grand Prizes, one 
Medal of Honor and one Gold Medal at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. The four classes in which the Grand 
Prizes were bestowed are optical instruments, Balopti- 
cons, engineering-instruments and range-finders. The 
division, optical instruments, comprises seven classes 
and covers the company’s ophthalmic lenses, micro- 
scopes, parabolic and Mangin mirrors, field-glasses and 
magnifiers. 

The Gold Medal was given for photographic lenses, 
the highest in this industry, and with special reference 
to the Ic Tessar F/4.5, and the VIIa Protar. 

The class to which was awarded the Gold Medal in- 
cludes the firm’s photo-micrographic apparatus, which 
consists of a special camera and microscope to photo- 
graph specimens of diminutive size. No Grand Prize 
was awarded on account of the war in Europe, which 
prevented foreign manufacturers from entering and 
competing. The firm is to be congratulated upon its 
well-merited triumph. 


F. L. Wright’s New Store 


Tue photo-supply, mail-order and photo-finishing 
business established and managed for fifteen years by 
F. L. Wright, at 819 Park Avenue, Racine, Wis., has 
grown to such proportions that Mr. Wright has been 
obliged to seek much larger and better quarters — since 
October 1, at 211 Sixth Street. Promptness and effi- 
ciency, politeness and integrity, practised constantly 
in treating his patrons near and far, have gained for 
Mr. Wright an enviable reputation. 

The best wishes of his appreciative customers and 
the publisher of Pooto-Era are extended to Mr. Wright 
in the management of his new and centrally located 
establishment, now one of the largest and best-equipped 
in the state. 


An Available Expert Photographer 


Any manufacturer or large photographic supply- 
house needing the services of an able, energetic, all- 
around American photographer, whose business in 
Nova Scotia has suffered severely on account of the 
war, should read the applicant’s classified advertise- 
ment in this month’s issue. 


Flashlight-Work 


At this season of the year when so much work is 
done by flashlight we cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion once more to the folly and danger of home-made 
flash-powders. We are constantly asked to furnish for- 
mule for making explosive powders, but invariably re- 
fuse, referring all enquirers to our several advertisers 
of powders and lamps, such as J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 
The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., and the Prosch Mfg. Co., 
all of whose products it is a pleasure to endorse. Obvi- 
ously it is folly to incur the danger of making explo- 
sive powders without experience, when ready-prepared 
powders of uniformly high quality are so readily ob- 
tainable at moderate prices. 
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